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eee 1s the heresy of our 
times and the lay apostolate is the 
Church’s answer. It is not anew answer 
any more than secularism is a new evil, 
but the more solidly this evil enrooted 
itself, the more the Church has empha- 
sized and demanded the lay apostolate. 
There has been a definite development 
of the lay apostolate over a span of three 
quarters of a century from Pius IX to 
Pius XI. It was Pius XI, however, who 
brought Catholic Action to its full sta- 
ture. He it was who emphasized its 
necessity and its providential nature. 
He it was who gave to this apostolate 
the new form and directives it would 
‘need to prevent the materialistic and 
totalitarian propaganda, as he says, 
“from giving birth to a humanity de- 
graded and without God.” He saw that 
the laity, and particularly the working 
classes, would have to play a more im- 
portant part in the Christian apostolate. 
That fact gave to Catholic Action a new 
impetus and sketched out for it the 
framework of a world-wide organization. 
Catholic Action thus became the master 
idea of the Papacy. It was to be the 
definite type of machinery devised by 
the Pope to effect the reforms which he 
pointed out as so sorely needed. 


Nothing was dearer to Pope Pius XI 
than Catholic Action. Even if he had 
not told us that he regarded it as the 
“apple of his eye,” we could have de- 
duced as much from the multiplicity and 
variety of his pronouncements on the 
subject. From his first allocution on 
his accession to the Papal throne to his 
last letter to the Philippines published 
the day on which he died, he made it 
the subject of innumerable letters and 
pronouncements. A large volume could 
not contain all that the Holy Father has 
said on the subject. Just glance at the 
600 pages, closely printed, of Papal 
documents on Catholic Action—and 
they cover only the first ten years of his 
reign—and you will realize what Catho- 
lic Action meant to Pius XI. “Such un- 
remitting and intense insistence on a 
single idea by the Papacy is something 
which is without parallel in the history 
of the Church.” This paper, therefore, 
makes no pretense at completeness. It 
is simply an attempt to reproduce in 
some sort of order a few of the Pope’s 
more important utterances on Catholic 
Action, particularly from the letters of 
Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Bertram, 
Bishop of Breslau, November 13, 1928; 
to Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of 
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Toledo, November 6, 1929; to the 
Bishops of the Argentine, February 4, 
1931; to the hierarchy of Brazil, Octo- 
ber 27, 1935; and to the hierarchy of 
the Philippines, January 18, 1939. 

We should not forget, when we speak 
of Pius XI and Catholic Action, that his 
confidant and co-worker for nine years 
was Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope Pius 
XII. They discussed the problems and 
worked out the solutions together. As 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Pacelli 
made many pronouncements on Catho- 
lic Action, and when he succeeded Pope 
Pius XI, he made it clear from the very 
beginning of his pontificate that he 
shared Pius XI’s high appreciation of 
the réle of the laity in the apostolate of 
the Church. In the seven years that 
have elapsed since his elevation he has 
frequently and fervently spoken of 
Catholic Action, and in spite of the im- 
mense anxiety of the world crisis, he 
continues to urge it on. 


CATHOLIC ACTION DEFINED 
IN SEVERAL PAPAL LETTERS 


Catholic Action is not as easy to 
understand as one might imagine. The 
widespread confusion that exists is evi- 
dence of that fact. It is, as Pius XI 
would say, “a clear idea, but a difficult 
one, liable in fact, to any amount of 
misunderstanding.”’ One point should 
be made clear from the start. Catholic 
Action is not any kind of lay activity. 
“Catholic Action,” says Pius XI, “must 
have its own proper organization, single, 
disciplined, and able to codrdinate all 
other Catholic forces, so that each, for 
its part, may preserve and scrupulously 
execute the obligations and the duties 
confided to it, and that all, taken to- 
gether, may codrdinate their activities 
in due dependence on _ ecclesiastical 
authority” (Letter to Cardinal Segura, 
Archbishop of Toledo, November, 1929). 
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Catholic Action, then, is organization. 
It is the lay apostolate organized. 
Pius XI defined it on many occasions as 
“the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the hierarchy” (Letter to 
Cardinal Gasparri, January 24, 1927; 
to the Young Women’s Section of Italian 
Catholic Action, March 19, 1927; to 
the Catholic Associations of Rome, 
April 19, 1931; etc.). 

In certain documents the definition 
receives a larger development. Some of 
its elements are expressed in a more ex- 
plicit way, for example in a letter of the 
Holy Father to the president general of 
the International Union of Catholic 
Women’s Leagues (July 30, 1928), 
where he defines it as “the participation 
of the Catholic laity in the hierarchic 
apostolate, for the defense of religious 
and moral principles, for the develop- 
ment of a wholesome and _ beneficent 
social action, under the guidance of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, outside and 
above political parties, with the inten- 
tion of restoring Catholic life in the 
family and society.”” Simple as it 
sounds, this definition is not universally 
understood. George N. Schuster said, 
“It will take a long time to make clear 
all that is contained in the concept of 
Catholic Action which runs so clean a 
knife through so many Gordian knots 
of custom.” 

An analysis of the definition reveals 
that Catholic Action has four essential 
elements. First of all it is the work of the 
laity. The laity is its efficient cause. 
All others—the clergy and religious— 
exercise their apostolate in other ways 
and measures, and though they play 
a necessary réle in Catholic Action, they 
are not its specific material. Secondly, 
it is the laity helping to restore society 
to Christ by an active apostolate. This 
apostolate of the laity is a participation 
in the hierarchic apostolate, thereby 
sharing in the Church’s universal aposto- 
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late, the part deriving its nature from 
the whole. This apostolate implies a 
threefold conquest: conversion to the 
Church, personal formation and sancti- 
fication of the individuals in their par- 
ticular environment, and the Christian 
renovation of the environment itself. 
Thirdly, it does all this in an organized 
manner—organized in a section (a cell), 
a federation, a parish, and in diocesan, 
national, and world groups. Being a 
social apostolate it must be organized. 
The apostolate of Catholic Action is 
collective: made up, that is, of various 
forces. And these are not disconnected 
and independent among themselves, but 
coordinated, moving beneath the im- 
pulse of a single directive force. Catho- 
lic Action is, therefore, like a single 
force, composed of several. It is an 
organization. Finally, it is auxiliary to, 
expressly approved by, and under the 
direct authority of the bishop of the dio- 
cese. 

This definition, therefore, constantly 
repeated by the Popes throughout 
their writings and discourses, does not 
leave Catholic Action something vague 
and general, but. something very defi- 
nite and precise. In the words of the 
Holy Father, “These words are few, but 
they contain many things, much mean- 
ing, and all that there should be in a 
definition.”” Moreover, the Pope has af- 
firmed that “this definition was not 
lightly given but only after due thought, 
deliberately, indeed, and one might say, 
not without divine inspiration” (To the 
Catholic Associations of Rome, April 
19, 1931; to the University Students of 
Latin America, December 29, 1933). 

Since Catholic Action aims definitely 
lo help the bishops in the accomplish- 
ment of their mission, its aim will be 
that of the hierarchy which is that of 
the Church. The supreme aim of Catho- 
lic Action, therefore, is the triumph of 
the Kingdom of Christ. It is to restore 


Christ to His rightful place in human 
life in all its variety of activities. 

The immediate aims of Catholic 
Action, however, are twofold, which for 
the sake of analysis may be considered 
as distinct, but which in practice pro- 
ceed simultaneously. They are, first of 
all, to form consciences—to form apos- 
tles who will live Catholicism in their 
every action, whose mental attitudes 
and moral values will be thoroughly 
Christian; and secondly, to Christianize 
the persons and institutions in one’s 
environment. 


PIUS XI NOTED TWOFOLD 
AIMS OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


It was His Holiness, Pius XI, who 
pointed out this twofold responsibility 
of the organized lay apostolate. “‘Cath- 
olic Action,”’ he says, “must consist of 
two things, it must have two phases— 
not necessarily successive ones—two 
divisions, ideal and moral.... A work 
of formation first of all: formation of 
intelligence, of will, of thoughts, of 
sentiments, of active initiatives, of 
truthfulness and of sanctity. Catholic 
Action must have as its preliminary the 
individual sanctification of each of its 
members, so that the supernatural life 
abounds and superabounds within them 

But, after this first element of 
formation comes the second: the dis- 
tribution of this life, the action of the 
apostolate, which means putting into 
practice, in all its extension and all its 
possibilities, the first apostolate of all, 
that of the Twelve Apostles’ (To the 
Catholic Associations of Rome, 1931). 
This last point, which in practice goes 
on simultaneously with the formative 
work, is particularly important, since 
people are social beings who influence 
and are influenced by their surround- 
ings. Pierre Bayart says, “Here we 
touch on the profound novelty of the 
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formula given by the Pope to bring 
about a reform in men’s way of living; 
for whereas, up to this time, those who 
urged a ‘reform in men’s way of life’ 
meant ‘reform of the individual,’ a 
purely personal reform, the Holy 
Father, on the other hand, says ‘reform 
the manner of life,’ yes, but ‘reform the 
environment.’ For it is the environ- 
ment which forms and it is the environ- 
ment which deforms. It is the environ- 
ment which is paganizing or Christianiz- 
ing. It is the environment which is 
the corruptor and which can be the 
educator.” Organized efforts are to be 
made, therefore, to Christianize the 
whole environment, so that forming a 
solidarity in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, all may live the full Catholic 
life together there without serious im- 
pediment. 


CATHOLIC ACTION BOTH 
UNIVERSAL, SPECIALIZED 


The definition of Catholic Action, 
however, upon application assumes a 
further note or characteristic, namely, 
that of specialization. Applied to any 
concrete situation, universal Catholic 
Action becomes specialized Catholic 
Action because upon application there 
are any number of specializing and par- 
ticularizing factors to be considered. 
Always there are those two things— 
multiplicity and unity,. the particular 
element and the universal element. “It 
is easy to understand,” says Pius XI, 
“that in*practice Catholic Action must 
adapt itself differently according to the 
differences of age and sex among its 
members, and according to the varying 
conditions of time and place in which 
they live” (Letter to Cardinal Bertram, 
1928.) 

Jn accordance with the directive (not 
the definition) of the Pope, therefore, 
the members of Catholic Action are 
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specialized in their method of organiza- 
tion; that is, they exercise their apos- 
tolate upon that section of society of 
which they are a part and which they 
can and do influence—their own world, 
or milieu, or particular environment. 
Catholic Action, we might say, is based 
on milieu! specialization and not on 
activity specialization as is the case with 
other societies and organizations in the 
Church. 

Present circumstances indicate clearly 
the course to be followed, we read in 
the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno... . 
“Nowadays, as more than once in the 
history of the Church, we are confronted 
with a world which in a large measure 
has almost relapsed into paganism. In 
order to bring back to Christ the differ- 
ent classes of men who have denied Him 
we must gather and train from among 
their very ranks auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church, men who understand their 
mentality and their aspirations and who 
by kindly fraternal charity will be able 
to win their hearts. Undoubtedly the 
first and immediate apostolate of the 
workingmen must themselves be work- 
ingmen, while the apostles of the in- 
dustrial and commercial world should 
themselves be employers and mer- 
chants.” Writing to the Archbishop of 
Bogota, the same Pope says, “‘Rightly, 
Catholic Action must realize its special- 
ized aims in the midst of diverse social 
classes of workingmen, of students, of 


Concerning this very important term 
milieu, Father Henri Roy, O.M.I., says that 
there is no English equivalent for this French 
word, which plays such an important part in 
the Jocist movement. It could be paraphrased 
as: the natural environment of the worker’s 
everyday life, at work, at home, at play, etc.; 
everything that goes to make up the worker’s 
world, the atmosphere in which he lives, the 
criss-crossing influences that shape his char- 
acter and determine his attitudes towards life, 
religious work, etc. There is, therefore, a way 
of life common to farmers, workers, students, 
egg cones people, men and women, and the 
ike, known, respectively, as the rural milieu, 
workers’ milieu, students’ milieu, etc. 
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professional men, and of teachers” 
(February 14, 1934). Addressing the 
delegates of the French Catholic Action 
on the sixth of April, 1934, Pius XI em- 
phasized the same idea. He congratu- 
lated them on their program of action 
“so well adapted to actual circumstances, 
a particular apostolate differing accord- 
ing to needs and to the various environ- 
ments. An activity that is particular, 
qualified, specialized, presenting the 
closest analogy to the method that we 
indicate for missionaries: native priests 
for the native people. Each state in 
life will have, then, its corresponding 
apostolate: the apostles of the workers 
will be workers, the apostles of the 
farmers will be farmers, the apostles of 
the sailors will be sailors, the apostles of 
the students will be students.” 

When speaking of this specialization 
to the delegates of the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, 
Pius XI insisted on this method. He 
said, ““This is the method that must be 
followed. These apostles will be better 
understood in the milieu to which they 
address themselves, if they themselves 
are from these milieux. And there you 
have a point vital to Catholic Action,” 
he concludes. “It is absolutely indis- 
pensable,”’ he wrote to the hierarchy of 
Brazil, “if one wishes Catholic Action 
to attain its end fully, which is to make 
of each person an apostle of Christ in 
the social milieu in which the Lord has 
placed him” (Letter Quamvis Nostra, 
October 27, 1935). 

Pius XII reminded us that this 
method rests on a sound psychological 
principle when he said, “It is a great law 
of nature as well as of grace that simi- 
larity opens the door to rapprochement 
and to affection” (Letter to Italian 
Catholic Action, September 4, 1940). 
In an audience with Canon Cardijn the 
same Pope said, “I can write encyclicals, 
I can write about social doctrine, I can 


speak on the radio, but I cannot go 
into the factories, into the shops, into 
the offices, into the mines, ... nor can 
bishops do this, nor priests, for these 
places are closed to them. Therefore, 
the Church needs thousands and thou- 
sands of militant lay missionaries, young 
boys and girls who are the representa- 
tives of the Church in their working 
environment.” 


APOSTOLATE GETS RESULTS; 
MOVEMENT TERMED VITAL 


In May of this year, Pius XII wrote 
to Archbishop Charboneau on the oc- 
casion of the International Y.C.W. 
Congress saying, “Did not Our Pre- 
decessor Pius XI, of happy memory, 
say in his famous Encyclical Quadra- 
gesimo Anno that the apostles of the 
workingmen shall themselves be work- 
ingmen? This is what has been so well 
understood by the Young Christian 
Workers, and the results, after a period 
already rich in experience, will be the 
most convincing proof of the excellence 
of this apostolate.” 

This is the apostolate of like by like, 
each one a missionary in his own en- 
vironment. In all cases where the 
formula of Catholic Action is applied in 
full accordance with the directives given 
by the Pope, it is, in practice, specialized 
Catholic Action. This characteristic 
of specialization, though not essential 
to Catholic Action, is the preferred 
method and the one desired by the Pope 
as best suited for our times and condi- 
tions, and, as experience has shown, has 
produced the best results. 

Catholic Action, furthermore, is not 
just a good thing; it is necessary and 
indispensable. “‘Without it, says Pius 
XI, “it would be a miracle—a miracle 
which one cannot ask of God—if any 
practical result or any true success were 
attained in the work of restoring society” 
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(Discourse to Catholic Journalists, June 
26, 1929). And again he said, ““We deem 
it to be as indispensable at the present 
time as the priestly ministry itself; and 
in it all must cooperate even if they can 
do so only to a small extent” (Discourse 
to the parishioners of St. Maria in 
Transpontina of Rome, December 4, 
1924). If these were not the words of 
the Holy Father himself, we might con- 
sider them a gross exaggeration. Both 
in Quadragesimo Anno and in Divini 
Redemptoris it is made clear that the 
establishment of social justice is pre- 
dicated on the previous establishment 
of Catholic Action, not that the latter 
has the former as its direct end, but that 
it offers a particular sort of Christian 
formation which is the indispensable 
basis of a Christian social order. Both 
encyclicals devote their final pages to an 
exhortation to Catholic Action. To 
Cardinal Segura he wrote, ““We see how 
great is the importance and dignity of 
Catholic Action, and how it is not only 
useful to our age but necessary on every 
score” (Letter Laetus sane Nunlius, 
November 6, 1929). “But in our times” 
he wrote to Cardinal Bertram, “more 
than ever, considering the dangers, ever 
more serious, that menace the integrity 
of faith and morals, and the scarcity of 
priests under which we labor, such a 
scarcity that the number of priests is 
absolutely insufficient for the needs of 
souls, we must count yet more on Catho- 
lic Action, its réle being to bring help 
and to supply for the scarcity of priests 
by associating with them in the person 
of the laity, aids ever more numerous” 
(Letter, Quae Nobis, November 13, 
1929). 

Pius XI constantly repeats the neces- 
sity and importance of Catholic Action 
for our times. He declares it providen- 
tial, a gift of divine wisdom and good- 
ness. Not only is this lay apostolate 
legitimate and necessary, but beyond 
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that he declares it indispensable for the 
Church and wishes to bring its message 
to all ranks of society and to every phase 
of human activity. He is not hesitant 
to say that it is more efficacious than 
any other means of action today, more 
than ever adapted to the needs of our 
times. He goes so far as to say “that 
in view of the new ministry of Catholic 
Action the pastoral theology of once 
upon a time is no more sufficient” (To 
the Ecclesiastical Assistants of the 
U.C.F.I., July 9, 1928). 


POPE REPEATEDLY STRESSES 
ITS NECESSITY, IMPORTANCE 


It is necessary because the clergy, 
unassisted, are unequal to the problem, 
first of all because they are insufficient 
in numbers. But even if there were 
enough priests and teachers and even if 
the people were willing to listen to them, 
the priest would still have to get in 
touch with them. To get in touch with 
them he would have to go where they 
are: into their homes, their offices, 
their schools, their workshops, their 
factories, their mines, their places of 
entertainment—because it is precisely 
in these places that the great campaign 
to root Christ out of men’s hearts is 
being fought and is succeeding. The 
priest cannot penetrate into these places 
for the simple reason that he has no 
entré. It is here that the layman is 
needed. The layman has the advantage 
since he not only has access, but he is 
already there rubbing shoulders with 
them. This is the reason also for the 
insistence of “‘an apostolate of like by 
like.” 

According to the Supreme Pontiff, 
then, Catholic Action is necessary on 
three counts: (1) On account of the 
present condition of society, which is 
rapidly and progressively becoming 
pagan; (2) on account of the insuffi- 
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ciency of the clergy, both numerically 
and influentially; and (3) because the 
laity under the direction of the hier- 
archy can cope with this situation 
(Pius XI to Cardinal Segura and the 
Spanish hierarchy, November 6, 1929). 


TO SEEK, SELECT, TRAIN 
IS CLERGY’S RESPONSIBILITY 


Concerning the responsibility of the 
clergy we might well repeat the words 
of Quadragesimo Anno, “It is your duty, 
Venerable Brethren, and that of your 
clergy to seek diligently, to select pru- 
dently, and to train fittingly these lay 
apostles.” Again he says in his letter to 
Cardinal Gasparri (January 24, 1927), 
“Tn our first encyclical Ubi Arcano we 
have declared that Catholic Action 
ought to be considered by pastors as 
belonging necessarily to their ministry.” 
To the Argentine hierarchy he wrote, 
“The apostolate of Catholic Action 
obliges priests as well as laity, though 
each in a different way.... Clearly, 
without the wholehearted assistance of 
the clergy this work (of Catholic Ac- 
tion), though essentially the task of the 
laity, could neither begin, nor progress, 
nor bear fruit.”” Cardinal Pacelli him- 
self said in 1924, ‘‘No one can fail to see 
how much the codperation of the clergy, 
and the parish priests in particular, help 
toward Catholic Action and how neces- 
sary and obligatory it is. They, as 
shepherds of souls, are, in their burning 
zeal and laborious activities, constantly 
aware how precious a part of their min- 
istry consists in help and, assistance 
given to Catholic Action” (Letter to the 
Assistant General of the Catholic Wo- 
men’s Union of Italy, January 19, 
1924). 

The chief obstacles to Catholic Ac- 
tion, if we may say it, are first of all the 
lack of knowledge and understanding 
of Catholic Action on the part of the 


priests and the laity, and then—and 
this is the main one—that priests do not 
believe in the immense possibilities and 
in the absolute necessity of Catholic 
Action. They have not acquired the 
vision of Pius XI, the vision of a world 
Christianized from within through the 
laity’s codperation. It requires, then, a 
willing study on the part of the clergy 
of the aim and possibilities of Catholic 
Action and on the part of the laity a 
willing participation in the apostolate 
of the hierarchy. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the Pope 
considered Catholic Action a part of the 
priestly ministry. There is no choice 
on our part as to whether we shall co- 
operate in this movement, provided by 
the Holy See as the Church’s answer to 
the secularism of the world and the in- 
difference of Catholics in our times. 
And it is not difficult to see why the 
priest should play such an important 
role in the movement. Since Catholic 
Action by its very nature and end is 
under the complete control of the hier- 
archy, it depends essentially on the 
hierarchy ‘‘from whom alone it can re- 
ceive its mandate and directive rules” 
(Letter of Cardinal Gasparri to the Pri- 
mate of Poland, April 10, 1929). 

Such an official mandate from the 
bishop is necessarily accompanied by a 
certain control. Since time does not 
permit his undertaking such control 
personally, the bishop delegates this 
task to others, called in all pontifical 
documents “ecclesiastical assistants’”’ or 
chaplains. “The priests,” writes Pius 
XI to the Colombian hierarchy (June 
20, 1934), “‘will have to be the soul of 
these associations, giving an impulse 
to all energies and inspiring apostolic 
initiatives. They will represent the 
authority of the bishops, and, while 
leaving to the laity the direction and 
responsibility of these associations, they 
themselves will have to be responsible 
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for the interpretation and the constant 
and faithful carrying out of the prin- 
ciples and directives established by the 
hierarchy.” 

So besides being the soul of the organ- 
ism, that which vivifies and gives it its 
specific, substantial and natural being, 
the chaplain is its guardian of ortho- 
doxy, and so, must see that the group 
acts according to the correct principles 
of faith and morality. He is likewise 
the channel through which the bishop’s 
special directions are transmitted to the 
lay apostles, and he must see, therefore, 
that these directives are carried out. 
“The priest,” the Pope writes again to 
the Argentine hierarchy (February 4, 
1931), “must guide the laity, so that 
their action may not stray from the 
narrow path it should pursue, and that 
it may ever, with due fidelity, respect 
the rules and directions of the hier- 
archy.”” Another and, perhaps, the most 
important function of the priest is to 
exercise his priestly apostolate on the 
individual souls of the group so as to 
form them into perfect Christians and 
apostolic leaders. “Besides,” the Pope 
says in the same letter, “‘it is the proper 
task of the priests to form the souls of 
the members of Catholic Action on 
Christian models, above all the souls of 
those who are to become directors, for 
they only whom Holy Orders have made 
ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
God’s mysteries, possess the means 
necessary for this.” Pius XII on this 
same subject says, “Let the clergy see 
in Catholic Action an impelling neces- 
sity—a necessity determined by the 
conditions of modern life and by the 
scarcity of priests—to organize gener- 
ous collaborators among the laity, and 
let them use the method of Catholic 
Action ready at hand and well-tested 
for their formation and for their organ- 
ization.” 


These functions constitute the posi- 
tive duties of the chaplain. But he has 
a negative duty, too, which may be 
difficult, and that is to refrain from as- 
suming the layman’s responsibility for 
the government of their organization 
and the execution of services and proj- 
ects in their environment. 


SUPPORT FROM RELIGIOUS 
REQUESTED BY HOLY FATHER 


Besides the clergy, the Holy See has 
very definitely and on frequent occa- 
sions invited the religious of both sexes 
to devote their energy as far as pos- 
sible to this modern apostolate (Letter 
of Cardinal Pacelli to Bishop Del Bene, 
September, 1933). “Formed in this 
way, says Pius XI, “the priests—and 
we hope the same will apply to religious 
—ought to consecrate themselves to this 
difficult work of the spiritual and prac- 
tical formation of the laity for Catholic 
Action.” To the hierarchy of Brazil he 
wrote, “Surely the most effecting and 
far-reaching support of Catholic Action 
may be expected from the numerous re- 
ligious institutes of the Church. These 
same religious orders and congregations 
will always furnish this support to 
Catholic Action not only by their con- 
stant prayers, but also by giving willing 
assistance to the priests, even where 
they are not themselves responsible 
directly for the care of souls” (Letter, 
Quamvis Nostra, October 27, 1935). 
Cardinal Laurenti, Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Religious, says, ‘“While 
the work of religious, in conformity with 
their sublime vocations, will continue 
to be principally the formation of the 
Christian interior life in the souls of the 
children entrusted to them, neverthe- 
less this training will be integrated in a 
fitting manner with the organization of 
Catholic Action, in order that these 


(Please turn to page 51) 





The Gleam in Ivan’s Eyes 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


5 Mrs. Oksana Stepanova 
Kasenkina lies in a Roosevelt Hospital 
bed. Our Paulist rectory is just across 
the street and as I write I can see 
the scoop-hungry reporters and pho- 
tographers awaiting developments in 
this dramatic international incident. 
Policemen at the main entrance and in 
the lobby, six detectives outside the 
Russian woman’s room and _ police- 
women within—and everyone curious 
to find out whether she jumped or was 
pushed from the Russian consulate 
window. As I think back upon the 
incredible “rescue” of Mrs. Kasenkina 
from the White Russian farm and the 
other amazing preliminaries to this sad 
incident, I can almost imagine I am 
reading the Arabian Nights. 

At a time like this it is inevitable 
that the ordinary citizen should con- 
clude that 7 East 61st Street is not a 
consulate at all but the headquarters 
of a crowd of gangsters. Indeed the 
whole Soviet campaign since V-J day 
has borne all the marks of organized 
gangsterism and has led us to believe 
that the Politburo is a ring of thugs. 
The ordinary American citizen, much 
as he hates the seed of war, feels that 
the FBI and our courts should treat 
the reds among us as common gangsters. 
For their actions are the actions of 
organized criminals, and the machinery 
of justice is geared to criminal activity. 

But if we priests are going to handle 
the problem of Communism compe- 
tently, I believe we ought to go beyond 


the surface question of criminal activity. 
It is our business, not to punish Com- 
munists, but to stop the spread of the 
disease. In order to deal with it 
properly, we should understand the 
Communist mind, should know what 
makes it click, and why the red doctrine 
is so appealings We should study the 
gleam in Ivan’s eyes. 


SHOULD STUDY COMMUNISM’S 
APPEAL TO PARTY MEMBERS 


In other words, we have to look 
through the eyes of Communists, not 
at their bandit escapades but at the 
mysterious gleam that makes them 
bandits. To know Communism we 
have to know, not so much Communism 
as it appears to us—or even the doctrine 
of Communism in itself. The important 
thing is to know Communism as it 
appears to a Communist. Unless we 
know that, we don’t know Communism. 

Time after time we have preached on 
the idea that a person on the outside 
never really knows the Catholic Church, 
not even a person who is well acquainted 
with the doctrines of the Church. I 
suppose we have all at some time or 
other used the figure of the stained-glass 
window, how it looks dull and dirty on 
the outside but how it becomes a thing 
of beauty when seen from within. I 
don’t mean that Communism is a thing 
of beauty from any angle, but I do say 
that certain persons on the inside find in 
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it a cause that rouses their highest en- 
thusiasm. We all know the offensive 
features of Communism well enough, but 
what is the rosy tint about it that will 
lead a man into a hard life of revolution- 
ary agitation? 

For Communism, indeed, has a strong 
magnetic attraction. Among the Soviet 
youth, for instance, there is an exalted 
and fanatical attachment to the cause 
that approaches the less hysterical but 
equally heroic devotion of the first 
Christians. It cannot be explained 
away on grounds of neuroticism, diab- 
olism or animal emotionalism. To do 
so is to evade the issue. You don’t find 
the devil-possessed in such large num- 
bers, nor will you find neurotic and high- 
strung emotionalists who are capable of 
such long hours of waiting, planning, 
studying and aceticism. 

In the first place, many Communists 
are extremely intelligent. Douglas 
Hyde, in the Register of London (July, 
1948) has this to say of British com- 
munists: 


“In fact, to write off the Commu- 
nists as ‘Red Rabble’ is grossly to 
underestimate the size and nature 
of the problem, for their party today 
attracts many of the very best, keen- 
est and most intelligent of our gener- 
ation....” 


Mr. Hyde is a competent witness; he 
was news editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker in London and a member of the 
party for twenty years before he became 
a Catholic. 

There is a temptation to dismiss the 
intelligent Communist with a wave of 
the hand and a sneer. “Oh, yes—fel- 
lows like Henry Wallace are intelligent, 
in fact, intellectual, but they have a 
crazy streak!’ Then we console our- 
selves with the thought that all the in- 
telligent Communists have a slight men- 
tal twist like the mystic aberrations in 
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the mind of the amazing man from Iowa. 
Wallace sent Roerich out looking for 
proofs of the Second Coming of Christ 
on the plains of Mongolia; Wallace 
dabbled in theosophy, in weird dietary 
fads, in all manner of exotic mystical 
practices. But I think we should be 
doing Communism a great service if we 
deluded ourselves into thinking that 
their ranks are filled with Wallaces. 
There is only one Henry and we can’t 
expect even the Communists to dupli- 
cate such an off-center thinker. 


COMMUNISTS ARE ABLE, 
INTELLIGENT, EDUCATED 


The Royal Canadian Commission in- 
vestigating the Canadian spy-ring had 
no doubts of the mental calibre of Com- 
munists. Of the ten Canadians jailed as 
accomplices, one was a member of Parlia- 
ment, one a doctor and the rest were 
army officers, engineers, scientists and 
clerks. In commenting on the case, the 
commission said: 

“Many of the Canadian public serv- 

ants implicated in this espionage net- 

work were persons with an unusually 
high degree of education ... persons 


of marked ability and intelligence” 
(N. Y. Sun, Aug. 12, 1948, p. 3). 


In our own country, the House in- 
vestigation of un-American activities 
has revealed that the men and women in 
positions of importance in the party 
here are generally individuals with a 
notable background of education. Per- 
sons like Whittaker Chambers, Eliza- 
beth Bentley and Dr. Silverman had 
many degrees from our best universities, 
and time after time the name of Colum- 
bia University was linked with Com- 
munist activity. In addition to the 
“intellectuals,” there are of course 
many keen-minded union members and 
officers in red ranks in America. 
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There are, no doubt, some morons in 
the party, some artsy-craftsy people 
with long hair, some street-corner rab- 
ble-rousers; but these are more than 
overbalanced by the large mass of in- 
telligent people who joined up to right 
what they consider injustice. 

According to Mr. Hyde, some mem- 
bers of the British party joined because 
they believed that international Com- 
munism would end wars. Others felt 
that it would spell the end of unemploy- 
ment. Some wanted to fight specific 
social evils, such as slums, or to fight 
against the selfishness of certain big 
monopolies. A few came out of sympa- 
thy for the Greek rebels or forthe Spanish 
Loyalists. Whatever the motive that 
induced them, they were soon caught up 
in the whirl of party activity and ignited 
with the fire of Communist enthusiasm. 
The dead doctrine became a vital, in- 
toxicating experience in their lives. 


KOESTLER’S NOVEL PROBES 
COMMUNIST MIND, BEHAVIOR 


One of the most interesting revela- 
tions of the Communist mind is to be 
found in Arthur Koestler’s Darkness al 
Noon. Though it is a novel, it gives 
more insight into the devious workings 
of the red mentality than any abstract 
summary of Communist principles could 
accomplish. For Communism is not a 
book: it is Communists working like 
the devil, feverishly, to revolutionize the 
world. I would not recommend the 
book indiscriminately to the laity. One 
of the characters is sex-obessed, and 
there is an underlying assumption, bol- 
stered by an alleged text from a 14th- 
century bishop, that the Church oper- 
ates on the principle that the end justi- 
fies the means. But aside from these 
points, the book is a superb psychologi- 
cal study of the Soviet mind, 


Rubashov, high-ranking Soviet offi- 
cial, has been arrested and imprisoned. 
The charge is that he negotiated with 
representatives of a foreign power on 
behalf of a group of reds opposed to the 
Stalin régime, in order to overthrow it. 
The mind of Rubashov is revealed in his 
musings in the prison cell, in his cross- 
examination at the hands of the magis- 
trates, and in his conversations tapped 
through the wall of the cell to his fellow- 
prisoners. In his meditations in prison 
he comes to a full realization that the 
human person is important, that what 
he has called the “grammatical fiction,” 
i.e., the “I,” is much more than a mere 
number in the world scheme. 

Rubashov, recollecting his earlier 
days before his disillusionment, presents 
to us the typical Communist mind. He 
had been so completely indoctrinated 
that the thought of another life to come 
never entered his head. The only goal 
of human striving, for him, was the goal 
of a social and economic paradise on 
earth. This promised land was to be at- 
tained by directing the course of his- 
tory: by cold reason the Communists 
would revolutionize the world and 
throw out the old order. 

He thought back on the times when 
he had instructed younger men that 
there must be no hesitation in following 
the dictates of reason, which of course 
amounted to an unquestioning accept- 
ance of the dictates of No. 1, the head of 
the régime. No member had the right 
to resign himself to his native sluggish- 
ness: he must consent to be driven 
through the desert for forty years by 
threats and terrors and imaginary con- 
solations. He must not sit down pre- 
maturely to rest and divert himself by 
worshipping golden calves. 

Before Rubashov was actually put to 
death, he had come around to wonder, 
“Did there really exist any such goal for 
this wandering mankind?”’ Moses nad 
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at least seen the promised land from a 
mountain-top before he died but he, 
Rubashov, at the point of death saw 
nothing but the prospect of darkness, 
terror, treachery. Even at the moment 
of death, his atheism was so strong that 
he never once thought of the possibility 
of an after-life. 

Rubashov had taught that party 
members must go along with the party, 
come hell or high water. He must not 
for one moment question the infalli- 
bility of No. 1. “‘The party knew only 
one crime: to swerve from the course 
laid out; and only one punishment: 
death. Death was no mystery in the 
movement: there was nothing exalted 
about it: it was the logical solution to 
political divergences.” 

A cause that could take such complete 
possession of a man could also rouse an 
intense degree of enthusiasm. A mealy- 
mouthed cause makes for mealy- 
mouthed followers, but the exclusive 
claim of the party was generally re- 
sponded to by a complete surrender of 
the party member and his total dedica- 
tion to the cause. He ceased to be 
Ivan: he became part of the lifeblood 
of the party. “The party, comrade, is 
more than you and I and a thousand 
others like you and I. The party is the 
embodiment of the revolutionary idea 
in history. History knows no scruple 
and no hesitation. Inert and unerring 
she flows toward her goal. At every 
bend in her course she leaves the mud 
which she carries and the corpses of the 
drowned ....” 

The party must be considered to be 
superior to all law. It is law, for it is 
the inevitable course of history. There 
must be no thought of morality in the 
member’s mind. ‘We have thrown 
overboard all conventions and rules of 
cricket-morality.” Decency was a con- 
vention reminiscent of the rules of 
knightly jousts. (Rubashov here sounds 
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like the Kinsey report.) The new con- 
ception of honor should be formulated: 
to serve without vanity and unto the 
last consequence. The only honor is 
usefulness to the cause. 

The Communist ethic starts from a 
basic principle that a collective aim 
justifies all and any means, and demands 
that the individual should in every way 
be subordinated to the community. 
‘Conscience eats through the brain like 
cancer until the whole of the grey mat- 
ter is devoured.” To sell oneself for 
thirty pieces of silver is an honest trans- 
action but to sell oneself to one’s con- 
science is to abandon mankind. “When 
the accursed inner voice speaks to you, 
hold your hands over your ears.”” The 
prosecutor Ivanov claimed that Gandhi 
had failed to do much for the suffering 
hordes of India precisely because of his 
conscience: he was too finicky about his 
choice of political means. 


PARTY MEMBERS TAUGHT 
NECESSITY OF SUFFERING 


Rubashov early accepted the prin- 
ciple that the party member must be 
ready to suffer, since it was necessary 
that some suffer in order to end senseless 
social suffering. Ivanov remarked that 
nature plays fast and loose’ with her 
senseless experiments on mankind, that 
epidemics and catastrophes cost the 
lives of millions. The victims of the 
Yellow River floods often number hun- 
dreds of thousands. Why should not 
mankind experiment on itself? Why 
should we Communists shrink from 
sacrificing a few hundred thousand peo- 
ple for the most promising experiment 
in history? Why worry about a few mil- 
lion peasants in the Ukraine? And if 
they have to suffer, certainly the party 
member should be ready to suffer. 

To the Western World one of the most 
fantastic features of Communism is the 
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purge, in which some member is liqui- 
dated after being tried on trumped-up 
charges. We find it hard to understand 
how normal human beings could ex- 
perience any other reaction but that of 
extreme disgust and repulsion at the 
sight of such tragic farces. Yet the 
party members seem to accept it as a 
normal and natural part of the system. 
The prosecutor Gletkin rationalizes 
the purge in this fashion: when the 
Soviet system fails to produce, agricul- 
turally, industrially or politically, there 
must be a scapegoat. ‘The system must 
not be brought under suspicion. For in- 
stance, if there is something wrong with 
the farm production, don’t point the 
finger at the system. Moreover, to tell 
the peasants to speed up would be use- 
less. But tell them they are heroes of 
work—and that devilish saboteurs are 
crippling their efforts. The only solu- 
tion is the useful solution. Gletkin says 
that Christianity made some progress in 
the first centuries because Christ used 
the device of calling Himself God and 
the credulous people went along with 


Him. The saboteur, says Gletkin, is just . 


a symbol like the God idea. ‘We have 
the same right to invent symbols which 
the peasants take literally.” 


SYMPATHY CALLED VICE; 
PURGE SYSTEM RATIONALIZED 


Ivanov tells Rubashov that he must 
not indulge in the vice of sympathy. No 
Communist has the right to regard the 
world as a “metaphysical brothel” for 
his emotions. For him, sympathy, dis- 
gust, despair, repentance and atone- 
ment must be considered repellent de- 
bauchery. ‘“‘The greatest temptation 
for the like of us is: to renounce vio- 


lence, to repent, to make peace with 
oneself.” 

Sympathy and human feelings come 
from the notion of a personal God. And 
the temptations that came from God, 
according to Ivanov, have always been 
more dangerous for mankind than the 
temptations of Satan. 

Before death, Rubashov had become 
thoroughly disillusioned with the régime 
in power and yet apparently he was still 
convinced that there was a core of va- 
lidity in the Communist idea. Perhaps 
he is typical of a certain type of party 
member today who has lost faith and 
yet remains within the party. Ruba- 
shov came to a half-hearted conviction 
that perhaps Communism was failing of 
its objectives because it was too ruthless 
in its choice of means to attain its ends. 
Earlier in life he had boasted that the 
party had thrown overboard all ethical 
ballast. Now at death, he felt that per- 
haps a new and more successful régime 
would come along. Perhaps it will 
“‘wear monks’ cowls” and preach that 
only purity of means can justify the 
ends, and that the individual man is 
supremely important. 

Communism as seen through the 
recollections of Rubashov is a horrible 
sight. It is ruthless matter rolling on its 
inevitable way down through a world 
without God. It is a ghastly prospect, 
and yet Koestler, by his artistry, can 
make us understand how a Communist 
can see the frightful thing in a vision of 
glory. A Communist is an idealist with- 
out ideals: he has eliminated God from 
his mental vision and ferociously dedi- 
cated himself in the void to that imper- 
sonal force which he calls the fatal march 
of history. 
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When a Boy Wants to Confess 


By JAMES D. R. EBNER 


Re DEVLIN was now so nervous 
that he trembled. For it was his turn 
next. Most other boys in line before 
him that afternoon had spent more time 
looking out the open windows near the 
confession box than in taking care of 
their sacred business. But Red was 
far too miserable to enjoy stolen views of 
the summer camp humming with ac- 
tivity. 

Red was exceptionally good. How- 
ever, in town the night before he had 
had a bad experience. To tell the truth, 
he felt that it was his first mortal sin. 
He hadn’t really wanted to join those 
three others in the dirty jokes; in 
fact, he had bitten his lip, he had prayed, 
and he had tried to change the subject. 
But, he reflected, had he not also 
laughed, in spite of himself, at the comi- 
cal ending of one coarse story? And, 
fearing ridicule, had he not started to 
tell a story too—even though he had 
lied weakly that he forgot how it ended? 

Now, as he knelt down before the 
confessor who had long been his friend 
and guide, Red was tense indeed. He 
had tried to steel himself against this 
critical moment, hoping that Father 
Walsh couldn’t distinguish his whisper 
from dozens of others in camp. 

“Bless me, Father,” he began, as 
usual, and recited some slight offenses. 
Just as he was maneuvering into posi- 
tion to make the awful disclosure of his 
“mortal sin,’”’ he heard Conroy’s voice 
outside calling, ““Where’s Red Devlin? 
I got a letter for him.” 

Red’s heart stopped. Then clear 
and loud came the answer from a boy 
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leaving chapel, “He'll be right out. 
I just saw him go into the confessional.”’ 

Of course Father Walsh could not 
help hearing that; Red froze with this 
realization. His carefully rehearsed 
story was unraveled in a flash. Panic- 
stricken, Red mechanically began the 
closing formula. 


BOY LEAVES BOX WITHOUT 
COMPLETING HIS CONFESSION 


The priest said words of absolution. 
Red felt faint as he attempted to mum- 
ble the act of contrition. Dismissed, 
he left the box, dropped into a pew, and 
covered his face with his hands: “A 
bad confession”, he repeated; “a bad 
confession.” 

The rest of the day was hollow fun for 
Red. Neither the evening meal nor the 
campfire did anything but remind him 
of what he thought was his sacrilege. 
That night, in Cabin Nine the fight- 
ingest fellow at St. Mary’s cried himself 
to sleep. 

But midnight saw a tall boy in a bath 
robe hurrying across the grounds to the 
director’s cottage: Red to Father 
Walsh. 

With confession over, the kindly 
priest gave the happy boy a man-to- 
man talk. “I believe that you did put 
up a very firm resistance to everything 
that you saw was mortal sin, but the fact 
is that you were so nervous about it, so 
afraid of what the other fellows might 
think of you, that, when the whole 
affair was over, you just couldn’t clear 
yourself before the bar of your own 
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conscience.” This and other declara- 
tions of Father’s confidence in his good 
will encouraged Red immeasurably. 
Like the rest of the boys, he was deeply 
devoted to so sympathetic and under- 
standing a priest.? 





This case history dramatizes the 
strong emotion which a boy can ex- 
perience when fears and doubts paralyze 
his intention to clear his mind in con- 
fession. ‘True, not every such lad may 
be so innocent as Red, nor so prompt 
in seeking peace.? But their situation, 
admittedly grave, is usually not so for 
lack of good will. For boys are in a 
period when they are particularly vul- 
nerable to the forces which plague 
penitents. 


SURVEY SHOWS RESERVE 
IN CONFESSION NOT UNUSUAL 


If we can take survey data as a reli- 
able index, we are to believe that this 
reserve in confession is not a rare oc- 
currence. As we saw in the September 
Review? one boy in four answered 
Yes to this question: Did you hold out of 


1 This episode about Red Devlin is adapted 
from Father Raymond O’Brien’s Nice Going, 
Red, Chapter 15. This chapter is used in at 
least one clerical institute of advanced studies 
to exemplify the struggle a boy may experience 
when he fails to bring up his personal problems 
in the confessional. 

2 In Father O’Brien’s book, Red has just 
graduated from grammar school. This makes 
the character four years younger than most of 
the seniors who were surveyed. Hence Red’s 
reactions are less inhibited. But high-school 
boys are not beyond trembling before and dur- 
ing the confession—as they will afterwards re- 
late. 

3 In the article “‘When a Boy Fears to Con- 
fess,”’ to which this is a sequel. 

This figure is less than that given by Dr. 
Fleege in Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy. 
He presented three reasons for reserve in con- 
fession and had the boys check these. Because 
the priest knows you ranked highest with a total 


your ordinary confessions conscience trou- 
bles which you put off until the retreat? 


And when 26.5% of the 2101 boys 
surveyed came to set down their reasons 
for holding out,‘ they generally chose 
to explain not so much that the ordinary 
confession was harder, but rather that 
the retreat confession was easier. 


Now on looking further into the 
confessional restraint of boys—in an 
attempt to work out a diagnosis and to 
prescribe a remedy—we come to a 
question which delves deeper into the 
contrast between these two confessions. 
It serves to emphasize the urgent need 
for some dragnet process such as a 
retreat, and it shows that the Saturday- 
night confession (to take it on their own 
testimony) does not provide the special 
stimulation which many boys prefer and 
which some require: Did you find il 
easier to go to confession during the 
school retreat than ordinarily? The an- 
swers, as we would expect, reveal a 
minority marking No (35.7%), and 
for various reasons:° 


It is no different from any other 
confession. 


In my own parish I go to a regular 
confessor of my own choice and I do 
not like to go to anyone else. 


Because there is not enough pri- 
vacy. 


Confession to me is always hard. 


The majority (57.5%), who reply 
affirmatively, write down reasons which 


of 34.5%. That is, one boy in three held out 
for that reason alone—to say nothing of the 
other two motives for restraint (cf. p. 157). 

However, as explained in footnote in the 
previous article, there is only an apparent dif- 
ference between the two sets of figures. 

4 It should be pointed out that this compu- 
tation and all others in this article are based 
on the 2101 total of seniors. 

5 So far as is feasible, the boys’ own words 
are quoted directly in the comments as also 
in the frequency tables. The grammar of the 
original is retained. 
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fall conveniently into three main classi- 
fications :° 


1. The retreat atmosphere 


You can put your whole mind on 
the issue at hand. 


When your friends go, you go. 


Because we were compelled. I 
am very lax. It did me good. 


2. The sermons 


You realize what sin really is and 
you want to get rid of it. 


Because he just about examines 
your conscience during the talks. 


Because the priest makes it 
sound like nothing. 


The priest softened me up until 
I figured it was very necessary. 


He explains that all of us sin 
either one time or another. 


3, The retreat Priest 


You realize the priest is not as 
cranky as you fear. 


He helps you over rough spots. 


The priest knows what to expect 
from high-school kids. 


I only see the priest once, 
whereas the parish priest knows 
me. 


Because the priests at the retreat 
are kinder than at our church. 


Assuming that whatever influences 
(aside from grace) make confession 
easier at retreat would also make it 
easier on Saturday evening, we proceed 
to investigate the three chief factors 
mentioned by the boys. 


1. THE RETREAT ATMOSPHERE 


First among the external forces oper- 
ating within this groupisexample. Itis 


* The complete tabulation is given further 
on. There was no answer from 138 boys 
(6.5%); 1211 boys checked Yes and 752 boys 
checked No. 
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unnecessary to belabor the obvious 
fact that “what the other fellow does” 
is a most convincing argument to adoles- 
cents. 


As anyone can observe at a retreat, 
the response of the student leaders is no 
small item. That school is_ blessed 
where year after year the tradition of 
fervent retreats is passed on from upper 
classmen to the freshmen, where year 
after year the scholastic, social, and 
athletic heroes set high standards of 
cooperation. 

Then there is the element of conven- 
ience. At a school retreat a boy in 
company with his classmates is delivered 
at a box on the understanding that 
whether or not he enters, he still will not 
be released from school before 3:00 
that afternoon. There is no idea of 
saving time by sliding over an ugly 
problem; whereas a Saturday-night 
pilgrimage to the confessional can be 
but a first impatient stop on the way to 
a movie or a dance. 


MANY BOYS FEAR STAYING 
TOO LONG IN CONFESSION 


As for the important feature of time 
within the confessional: on the peni- 
tent’s side there is the highly delicate 
matter of staying too long behind the 
parish velvet curtain. The longer the 
line the less a boy is likely to bring up 
his problems;’? whereas at school, it is 
generally taken for granted that every- 
one remains as long as he wishes. 

At a school retreat the retreat 
master is expected to sit out his 
spare time in the tribunal, and, besides, 
to call in helpers. 

7 Dr. Fleege found that more than one boy 
in four feared to open up in confession because 
he feared others might think him uliar for 


staying in too long (26.9%) (cf. Self-Revelation, 
p. 157). 
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Patently, the circumstances of the 
retreat confession can scarcely be dupli- 
cated for the ordinary parish confession. 


2. THE SERMONS 


The advantage derived from retreat 
sermons is succinctly put by a retreat 
master: 

Regular confessions lack the stimu- 
lation of conferences in which empha- 
sis is placed on the futility of bad 
confessions. Not a few boys need the 
incentive of a solid, exhortative talk 
to provoke a good confession. 


If in some way it were possible to 
preach sermons to young people im- 
mediately before they made their Satur- 
day confessions, there would no doubt 
be a lower proportion of holding out con- 
science troubles. At least we could 
expect less than the 26.5% uncovered 
in the present survey. 


REMINDERS OF CONSEQUENCES 
MIGHT DECREASE PERCENTAGE 


These fearful lads, upon hearing such 
reminders as were tabulated in detail 
in the September Hommetic AND 
PastToraL REvIEw, would then be much 
more inclined to come clean in con- 
fession, with no interval of time be- 
tween to weaken their purpose. 

However, as things stand, the here- 
and-now sermons will continue to be a 
kind of spiritual luxury reserved for 
retreats (and missions). These exer- 
cises are special days of grace, when the 
preacher can urge the crowd of boys 
before him 

“To dig deep, to search the corners 

of your hearts... . 


Get going on the one thing you’ve 
been scary about.” 


And then he has the opportunity to 
persuade them to make a general con- 
fession—a practice which some retreat 


masters were at pains to emphasize. 
One of them writes: 


The kind of confession a boy makes 
depends mostly upon the retreat 
master. If he urges a “general” or a 
“review,” they'll willingly make one. 
.... Boys like to make review con- 
fessions if they know that their con- 
fessor feels about the importance of 
— a confession the same way they 

0. 


So far as the boys are concerned, we 
know one of the topics they want to 
hear in the pre-confession sermon. The 
survey asked: In his talks do you like 
lo have the priest prepare you for con- 
fession by helping to examine your con- 
science? 

Four boys in five marked Yes. 
This statistic was thought the most 
impressive of the survey, according to a 
missionary, who writes: 


Many of the points have impressed 
me. But, in particular, one that 
struck me more than others is the 
importance placed by the boys on the 
examination of conscience.... I 
think this is significant. 


I have always felt (since beginning 
mission work) that most people who 
stay away from confession do so be- 
cause they hate like the devil to plow 
through the past weeks or months. 
They need help badly. 


Even with boys in school, I have 
found that when you give them a 
good, solid instruction on the exami- 
nation of conscience, they confess 
much faster, with greater ease, and 
they exhibit more confidence. 

Also there is something intangible 
in the manner of the confession that 
tells me the boys are not the least bit 
perturbed about confessing. 


Clearly, a retreat furnishes many 
opportunities, to be found nowhere else, 
for those graces which come by hearing 
an inspiring sermon, or from help in the 
examination of conscience. 
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3. THE RETREAT PRIESTS 


If there is going to be a decrease in 
the number of boys who reserve con- 
science problems in confession, that 
blessed issue will likely come through 
the efforts of the Saturday-night con- 
fessors. 

This is the conclusion indicated by 
testimony from both the boys and the 
retreat masters. A characteristic opin- 
ion of the latter group: ‘Probably the 
crux of the difficulty may be attributed 
to the confessor who fails to take a 
personal, fatherly interest in the indi- 
vidual penitent.” 

Another declares that the boys find 
it hard “to separate the natural from the 
supernatural, and unfortunately some- 
times priests are the reason for it all.”’ 

A third believes that in some cases 
the boys “feel that their confessor is 
not interested enough.” 


The boys, too, express similar opin- 
ions, though in a more roundabout 
fashion. Respectful towards their su- 
periors, as Catholics generally are, the 
hoys apparently seem reluctant to state 
their case bluntly; hence most avoid 
negative criticism by citing only their 
preference for the retreat master when 
replying to both of these questions: 


1. Why did you hold out of your 
ordinary confessions conscience 
troubles which you put off until the 
retreat? 


2. Why do you find it easier to go 
to confession during the school re- 
treat than ordinarily? 


The tabulated replies to the first of 
these we have already seen in a previous 
article: significantly the ordinary con- 
fessor was named but 32 times, while the 
retreat master was mentioned 148 times 








to approach (58). He doesn’t 
know me, will never see me 
(58). I knew he was here to 
help me (42). He is more sym- 
pathetic (28). He seemed to be 
my friend (27). More confi- 
dence and trust in him (13). 
More experienced, better priests 
(10). He doesn’t beat around 
the bush (7). He doesn’t scold 
(5). He is more patient (2). 
Younger priests at retreat (1). 


I felt like confessing (no cause 

ann ak w kid be 
I was in the right mood (104). 
My mind was at ease, doubts 
removed (98). I was better 
prepared (43). I felt the need 
of going (40). I felt closer to 


(2) 
336 





Chart 1: Of 2211 Boys who confess more easily during retreat 
than ordinarily, 1153 explain why 
Rank Reason Frequency | Rank Reason Frequency 
Total Total 
(1) Because of the retreat master.. 355 God (32). I felt more repent- 
Retreat priests understand ant (19). 
boys better (104). He is easier (3) The talks influenced me...... 275 





Sermons by the priest made it 
easy (114). My conscience was 
aroused (36). I was inspired by 
the talks (35). In the talks the 
priest heiped me examine my 
conscience (34). Realized the 
value of the sacrament (28). 
Realized the dangers of sin (28). 
The retreat set-up makes it easy 239 
Everyone else is going (56). It 

is so convenient to go (54). It 

is the purpose of the retreat 
(44). The whole atmosphere is 
religious (38). The priest can 
take his time (26). More graces 

at a retreat (17). Wanted the 
apostolic blessing (3). I forget 
otherwise (1). 


(4) 
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as being more helpful, understanding, 
experienced, and so on. 

Concerning the second question, we 
have seen the sampling of responses 
above. In the complete classification 
of answers the retreat master is cited 
more frequently than any other specific 
influence the boys are aware of. (See 
Chart, p. 18.) 

When using this table (Chart 1), we 
must first remember that a third of all 
the boys surveyed (752 or 35.7%) are 
not included in it, for this number did 
not find the retreat confession any easier 
than their Saturday-night confession. 


CHART INDICATES DESIRE 
FOR MORE UNDERSTANDING 


We notice that the statements in 
Rank 1 establish comparisons which 
point out that in some cases more is 
desired in the way of understanding and 
sympathy. At least we can scarcely 
escape the conclusion that whether 
they are right or wrong in so doing, 
many boys apparently are not going 
to clear their consciences in the ordinary 
confession unless something more is 
done to win their confidence. 

This would be a simpler matter if 
the regular confessor could beforehand 
give a rousing sermon to the boy peni- 
tents, if he could help them examine 
their consciences, and if he could pub- 
licly show that he very much wants 
tohelp. As things are, such stimulation 
has to be supplied within the box to 
those who need it, and this stimulation 
may sometimes require effort in excess 
of what the law demands. But without 
the effort, the sort of lad who needs aid 
can easily go on reserving his problems. 

Sometimes there emerge into the 
forum externum very edifying examples 
of the troubles some priests will go to 
for boys. As a case in point, a certain 
pastor occasionally receives an emer- 


gency call from the office of a Catholic 
boys’ high school. This means that 
once again the principal, a lay religious, 
on investigating some delinquent stu- 
dent, has come upon a boy long absent 
from the sacraments, involved in un- 
chastity, or other sin. The lad has been 
induced to desire absolution and has 
been quietly sent over to the chapel of 
the faculty building, there to await the 
priest, who soon comes speeding along 
in his auto to find the straying lamb 
and to bring him gently back to the 
fold. Da mihi animas in a twentieth- 
century setting. This example is more 
spectacular but no less wonderful than 
what one can see by looking at the work 
of the priests about one. 


PHYSICAL DIFFICULTIES 
OF CONFESSIONAL ARDUOUS 


In the ordinary course of parish rou- 
tine, the labor of bestowing absolution 
can be arduous enough without ex- 
pending more time and care on adoles- 
cents. The darkness of the tribunal, 
the strain of listening to the various 
modes of whispering, the unpleasant 
vapors which gather, the excess of heat 
or cold due to the box’s being against 
the outer wall of the church—to mention 
only the physical difficulties which any 
penitent can recognize and appreciate. 
But these are just the down payment; 
it is a considerable price one pays to be a 
molder of young souls—which kind of 
artistry, as the homily of St. Chrysostom 
says, is more glorious than sculpturing 
masterpieces in metal and marble. 

Some of the practical conclusions 
which follow from all the above con- 
siderations make up the next section of 
this discussion; and since it is a research 
report, it will be necessary only to retail 
the suggestions expressed or implied 
in the material gathered from priests 
and students. 
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SUGGESTION 1: 
DON’T UNDERVALUE A BOY 


It is a natural thing for adults to 
regard the high-school boy as an over- 
grown child and to ignore or belittle 
him accordingly. This attitude, if car- 
ried into the confessional, can cause such 
mischief as need not be elaborated upon. 

Instead of thinking “It’s only a kid,” 
the confessor (and the parents and the 
teachers as well) could more profitably 
recall the notion proposed by a retreat 
master: 


Tomorrow this youngster may be 
the leader of the state. Encourage 
him. Pick him up. Show what con- 
fidence you have in him. 


And all who work with youth could 
profitably recall this sage sentence 
written by a veteran seminary professor 
after he had studied some of the survey 
data: “Canon Law—the practical mind 
of the Church—permits a lad of 16 to 
take the three vows or to marry; the 
implications are most significant.” 

Upon reflection we can imagine the 
chagrin, the shame, the perplexity of a 
boy who for half an hour works up his 
courage to go into the confessional— 
there to report some sex difficulty 
worthy of a mature man—only to find 
himself rebuffed as a moron or de- 
generate child. 

And we realize, too, why a _ high- 
school student inclines to favor those in 
the rectory who treat him with marks 
of respect accorded grown-ups. This 
mode of conduct is not necessarily an 
attempt at flattery and can be the fruit 
of genuine understanding. 

There is no thought that these con- 
siderations are the equal of such as 
Sinite parvulos venire; but any idea 
is good which induces greater regard 
for adolescents. 
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SUGGESTION 2: 
UNDERSTAND THE BOY: 


According to the adolescents’ code of 
laws, one of the capital crimes is lack of 
understanding on the part of adults. 
In so legislating they are only defending 
themselves, for sometimes about the 
only redeeming feature in a lad’s con- 
duct is his good will, his intention to do 
better. He may fail in this situation 
and in that, but his claim to suspended 
judgment and to another chance is his 
desire to conquer eventually.® 


IN CONFESSION BOY SEEKS 
FRIENDSHIP, ENCOURAGEMENT 


When a boy waits in line for con- 
fession, he is preparing to tell naught 
but his sins, which are generally all 
that the confessor will know about him. 
But no matter how deep he may be in 
evil, the boy hopes to find in the con- 
fessional not only the priest who will 


8 The late Father Kilian Hennrich, O.M.- 
Cap., 8 set down good advice for retreat masters 
which is equally sound for all who labor with to- 
day’s youth. “The success of a retreat depends 
— reaching the mind and the heart of the 

fale’ . This a retreat master will not 
ful accomplish unless he has some definite 
huowledne of the psychology of present-day 
boyhood. 

“It is true that natural talent and ability are 
great helps, and that supernatural grace is the 
most powerful influence; nevertheless, the 
retreat master can utilize with profit the reli- 
able researches of modern science” (“Retreats 
for Boys,” in THe HommLetic AND PasToRAL 
Review, March, 1934, 2 582). 

* In his Helping outh to Grow (Bruce, 
1941), Father Joseph Kempf, Ph.D.,° writes 
that understanding includes _ appreciation of 
hidden motives” (p. 6) and “recognition and 
approval of the A senna of the individual 
eo oo (p. 

He insists t 4, hig there is any one thing that 
stands out above the rest, it is that youth wants 
to be understood in its striving’’ (p. 5). 

The most exacting requirement of under- 
standing a boy: “Probably the final and ab- 
solute test o understanding youth is one’s 
attitude toward its faults.. What is 
wanted is not si mply an ignoring ‘of faults, but 
a continued belief in the adolescent in spite of 
his failures’’ (p. 7). 
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give absolution, but also the friend 
who will perceive his resolve to amend, 
who will show him how to overcome 
obstacles, and who will encourage him. 
Having found a charitable and knowing 
confessor, the boy will be grateful in- 
deed. 


BOYS SHOULD BE TOLD TO 
LOOK FOR GOOD CONFESSOR 


Concerning this search for a confessor 
to suit one’s taste, a religious priest 
brings up an important point: 


A retreat confessor makes a great 
mistake ... if he paints himself up 
as the kind, considerate confessor 
without letting the boys know that 
such confessors are legion, and that 
they should shop around for a good 
confessor and then stick to him. 


In determining who these understanding 
priests are, the boys alone can be the 
judges; and when a whole group (as in a 
school) recommend a particular priest 
highly, one can safely abide by their 
decision. 

What a priest thus “accredited” 
thinks of boys should be an interesting 
thing to read. Hence we turn to esti- 
mates sent in by the retreat masters. 
Although the schools submitted their 
names as being very successful with the 
students, the teachers or principals who 
made the choice were relying mostly on 
the reaction of the students. First, 
we have the opinion of a young diocesan 
priest. 


The modern Catholic boy (at least 
here in California) is friendly, enthusi- 
astic, idealistic, a lover of clean sports, 
looking for inspiration and leader- 
ship from priests and brothers, ca- 
pable of doing great things for God and 
for the Church, possessing a high ideal 
of womanhood and marriage, cour- 
ageous, truthful, candid—in short, 
he has the best natural preparation 


upon which the Church is to build a 
supernatural piety. 


That this supernatural piety is not 
always built upon natural virtue is 
oftentimes the fault of the priest as 
much as that of the boy of to-day, as 
the survey shows. 

This from the author of widely known 
boys’ stories: 


He’s lost amid the teachings of his 
religion and the paganism about him. 
He wants to be clean and good and 
manly, but the organized filth of 
movies, magazines, etc., etc., gives 
him a tougher job than any boys 
since Our Lord put the damper on 
filth and paganism. Even his home 
“‘lets him down’”’ too often, because his 
parents are lukewarm or worse in 
putting the influences of religion into 
his home life. 


The opinion of an experienced mis- 
sionary religious: 


The modern boy is fundamentally 
very good and sincere. He has a 
great deal of spirit and a great deal 
of fight in him—shown by the fact 
that he does try so hard, in spite of 
environment and a_pleasure-loving 
age that has almost forgotten the 
idea of voluntary sacrifice. 

His great danger is that without 
realizing it, he can be very shallow. 
He doesn’t want to concentrate—too 
much effort. This leads him to brush 
aside serious religious thought—and 
consequently thinking it’s smart to be 
influenced by those who have a light, 
flippant way of regarding religion and 
religious principles. hat is one 
reason a thorough religious education 
is so necessary, and a retreat such a 
help in this development. 


As for opinion from the boys, we can 
form a fair idea of their earnestness by 
studying their responses to some of the 
more revealing survey problems, a 
number of which we have already ex- 
amined. Each of the questions below 
in its own way elicits an expression of 
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good will, which stands out clearly 
enough to need no comment:!° 


1. Have you always tried hard to 
make each retreat so well that if you 
came to die after it, you'd have nothing 
to worry about? 

Yes, 1497 (71.2%); No, 539 

(25.6%); No answer, 65 (3.0%). 


2. Were you anzious this year to make 
your school retreat? 


Yes, 1674 (79.6%); No, 355 
(16.8%); No answer, 72 (3.4%). 


3. To what degree do you profit by 
your retreats? 


Much, 1113 (52.9%); Very much, 
571 (27.1%); Slightly, 375 
(17.8%); No answer, 42 (1.9%). 


4. Have you made a retreat which 
has inspired you to a much better life? 
Yes, 1461 (69.5%); No, 473 
(22.5%); No answer, 167 (7.9%). 


5. If you have experienced this 
change are you still keeping your resolu- 
tion to live better? 


Yes, 1140 (54.2%); No, 297 
(14.1%); No answer, 664 (31.6%). 


While one cannot prove too much from 
these figures, it seems safe to say that 
they effectively support the assertion 
that good will is evident among a great 
majority of our boys. 


SURVEY DEMONSTRATES 
EARNESTNESS, GOOD WILL 


For the purpose of demonstrating 
this earnestness, the table below (page 
23), is perhaps more concrete and in- 
teresting. It classifies the answers to 
this question: What was your greatest 
benefit from these retreats? 


10 The first three are taken up in detail in the 
October issue of The Catholic Educator in the 
article ““The Biggest Event of the Year.” 

The fifth question must be studied with this 
fact in view: the survey was administered in 
late November or early December, so that in 
most schools not much time had elapsed since 
the retreat. 
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After looking over the boys’ testimony 
as indicated in Chart 2, we cannot but 
believe that they deserve whatever help 
we can give them to achieve that paz 
promised hominibus bonae voluntatis. 


SUGGESTION 3: BRUISED 
REED DOES NOT BREAK 


One tries to understand a boy, of 
course, in order to love him more in- 
telligently. Mere clinical knowledge 
can be just as fruitless as misguided 
charity; whereas both knowledge and 
charity united in the soul of a man like 
St. John Bosco can be the occasion of 
immense grace to multitudes of adoles- 
cents.?! 

Where a boy is concerned, let what- 
ever goes on under the sigillum be 
fortiter in re perhaps, but suaviler in 
modo always. 

Despite many twists and turns, one 
line of argument runs through this 
article and its predecessor: 

We find that many boys are not clear- 
ing their consciences in their ordinary 
confessions. This serious situation is 
due to a number of causes not readily 
controlled. Perhaps the saving grace 
of good will bestowed upon boys could 
be even better understood and used to 
advantage in the regular confession. 

The same evidence demonstrates the 
urgent need of the annual high-school 
retreat as a means of stimulating the 
fearful adolescents to more open con- 
fession. 

These two articles, therefore, con- 
stitute: (1) a detailed plea for greater 
understanding in the confessional; (2) 
a documented statement of the pressing 
need for the annual retreat. 





11 “When a boy enters the House,” said Don 
Bosco, “‘my very heart is glad, because I see in 
him a soul to be saved” (p. 487 of Bonetti’s 
book, St. John Bosco’s Early Apostolate, Burn 
Oates & Washbourne, 1934). 
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Chart 2: The greatest benefit of retreats 
as reported by 1812 Boys 





Rank Benefit Frequency 


Sub-total. Total Rank Benefit Frequency 


(1) Reception of the sacraments... 786 
EOS 612" 
Made a good confession (240). 
Eased. conscience, peace of 
mind (123). Cleared up 
doubts (84). Cleaned up past 
sins (65). Adopted frequent 
confession (32). Made a gen- 
eral confession (17). Learned 
to tell a mortal sin (12). 
Learned not to fear confession 
(12). Had real sorrow for sin 
(10). Learned how to go to 
confession (6). Good exami- 
nation of conscience (6). Saw 
the need of confession (5). 
The Eucharist........... 125 
Communions (86). More fre- 
quent reception (16). Mass 
attended better, often (23). 
Sacraments in _— (un- 
specified) . . .49 
Go more "frequently (39). 
Went after long absence (10). 

(2) Led a better life.............. 485 
Improved morally (at least 
briefly) (166). Resolved to do 
better (112). Closer to God, 
greater love (108). Corrected 
bad habits (27). Had more will 
power (14). Greater love for 
God, more prayer (11). More 
charity (8). Better boy all 
around (8). Cut out coarse 





Sub-total Tatal 


thought of death (5). Changed 
companions (4). Love of, 
desire to imitate saints (4). 
Humility (4). Carry the Ros- 
ary (2). 

(3) A new oullook.............. 453 
New outlook on life, unspeci- 
fied (125). Greater apprecia- 
tion for my faith (71). Stopped 
to think, saw my true con- 
dition (70). Realized my pur- 
pose in living (42). Realized 
importance of state of grace 
(38). Realized malice, etc., 
of sin (38). Realized who God 
is (38). Realized my duties, 
rights as Christian (29). Real- 
ized my duties to parents (2). 

_ -. |. FA aS 204 
Purity, unspecified (124). 
Learned facts of life (35). 
Stronger in purity (21). 
Learned how to distinguish 
right, wrong (14). Knowl- 
edge of marriage (10). 

(5) Lessons of the retreat master... 146 
Learned lessons of the priest 
(unspecified) (70). Learned 
how to overcome temptation 
(38).. Learned my vocation 
(20). Spiritual guidance (18). 

(6) Graces received (Papal bless- 


language (7). Greater devo- ing, 30). mE noy 7 

tion to Mary (5). More (7) Happy, lightened ficling. ave 37 

22 This section on confession seems to sup- (8) The spiritual reading........ 3 
port the argument that for many boys the] (9) Sense of accomplishment..... 5 
grace of the retreat comes through the Sacra- . i 
ment of Penance. (10) Miscellaneous. .............. i 


SAMPLE DIRECT QUOTATIONS: 


After being free all summer, I 
needed a retreat to set me straight. 

It gives you time to think just 
what kind of a guy you are. 

Your moral outlook on life as a 
Christian man, and not as a drugstore 
cowboy. 

A good confession to get some hidden 
sins taken care of. 





When I was discharged from the 
Navy, I returned to high school. I 
think if I hadn’t made the retreat, I 
could have lost my soul. 

I began to realize that I’m on this 
earth only a certain number of years 
and that I was made for God alone. 

Veritable perfection for several 
weeks, and then I am me again. 

















The Cenacle 


By ERNEST GRAF, 0.S.B. 


V. Judas 


i READER may be inclined to 
regard the title of the present paper as a 
sample of Hibernicism. My purpose is 
to study some of the venerable person- 
ages gathered in the Cenacle during the 
ten days before the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. But Judas was not one of 
them! By then he had already gone 
to what the Eleven, in their collective 
prayer before the election of Matthias, 
cryptically describe as “his own place” 
(Acts, i. 25). Yet, Judas might and 
should have been present, for he too 
had been a member of the Apostolic 
College from the beginning. He too 
had had his share in the care and love 
which Our Lord had lavished upon His 
followers during the many months of 
their wonderful and close familiarity. 


JUDAS REFUSED RESPONSE 
TO GESTURE OF LORD’S LOVE 


On the last occasion of Judas’ presence 
in the Cenacle, Jesus made a supreme 
effort to touch the unhappy man’s 
heart. However, Judas would not re- 
spond to Our Lord’s loving gesture when 
He dipped a morsel of bread in the dish 
and handed it tohim. The gesture was 
regarded as a mark of special attention 
on the part of the Host, but the Traitor’s 
soul remained unmoved. Scarcely had 
he swallowed the morsel than he rose 
from the table, left the room and walked 
out into the night—eral enim noz, St. 
John writes, surely not merely to mark 
the hour. His remark may well be a 
subtle reflection on the state of the 
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Traitor’s soul (John, xiii. 30). In any 
case, Judas’ absence from the Cenacle 
holds a grave warning for all of us. 

Of most of the members of that 
assembly we know very little, because 
our only reliable source of information is 
silent, while the data supplied by tradi- 
tion are few and, perhaps, to a large 
extent legendary. But one thing we 
do know: with one mind and one heart 
they spent these ten days in prayer and 
preparation. St. Luke tells us expressly 
that fiery tongues rested on all of them, 
and that all were filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Now, we learn from the Book 
of Wisdom that wisdom “will not dwell 
in a body subject to sins,” and that 
“the Holy Spirit will flee from the 
deceitful, and will withdraw Himself 
from thoughts that are without under- 
standing, and He will not abide when 
iniquity cometh in” (Wis., i. 4, 5). 
Evidently, then, those who on the 
morning of Pentecost received the full- 
ness of the Spirit were worthy of that 
gift, in so far as even the holiest of 
creatures can be said to be worthy of 
the gratuitous gifts of God. _ 

In the persons of St. Peter and St. 
John we see how much grace can do 
when it works upon noble, generous 
natures. John never wavered; he never 
failed the Master. True, he seems to 
have fled like the rest while the awful 
scene in the Garden was being enacted. 
But only for a moment. Peter too 
fled, but presently we see him following 
the procession to the high priest’s 
house, though from afar. But when he 
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entered the courtyard, he found to his 
surprise that John was already ‘there. 
At the last, John was once more near 
Jesus, close to the Cross, the only mem- 
ber of Our Lord’s chosen followers to 
comfort Him by his presence in the 
hour of His agony and death. Peter 
was not there; he was perhaps in hiding, 
somewhere in the big city, weeping and 
lamenting his weakness of the previous 
night. What anguish, what agony 
the sorrowing Apostle must have en- 
dured that Friday afternoon, during 
those three hours of uncanny, awe- 
inspiring darkness, which he can hardly 
have failed to connect with the crime 
that was being committed on Calvary! 
Peter impersonates faith; John stands 
for love, and love is stronger than faith 
itself: ‘Fortis est ul mors dilectio—love 
is strong as death... Many waters can- 
not quench charity, neither can the 
floods drown it” (Canticle, viii. 6, 7). 

Let us look at the sinister figure of 
Judas. Ifthe sacred College of Apostles 
is a most inspiring spectacle and a 
source of edification, a study of the 
Traitor has also a very great and indeed 
a very terrible lesson to teach us. 

We have seen, in a previous article, 
that all the splendor and grandeur of 
St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome is but a 
vast marble canopy over the tomb of a 
humble Galilean fisherman. That tomb 
has acted like a mighty magnet for 
millions in the course of nineteen cen- 
turies. From the four corners of the 
earth, by land and by sea, men and 
women have come to prostrate them- 
selves on the spot where the mortal 
remains of the Prince of the Apostles 
await the return of the King of Glory. 
Millions have regarded the precious 
hour when they knelt on that sacred 
spot and kissed the hallowed ground 
as the climax and crown of their whole 
life. Peter’s glory is the reward of his 
loyalty. 


While I lived in Jerusalem—or, to 
speak more exactly, outside Jerusalem, 
just above the village of Siloam, on the 
Mount of Offense—my windows over- 
looked the Valley of Josaphat, that 
part of it, in fact, which once bore the 
name of “the Valley of Hinnom,” or 
“Gehenna”—a deep, narrow gorge, 
through which runs the brook Kedron. 
A little above the spot where another 
valley, that of the Giants (which runs 
down from the north), joins the Valley 
of Josaphat, there is a Greek monastery 
which occupies a field, famous and sinis- 
ter, which once belonged to a potter 
not otherwise known to history. 


MOLOCH, FIGURE OF 
SACRIFICE TO JEWS 


A tree stood in a corner of the field. 
The place was shunned even in the day- 
time, for here had stood the monstrous 
image of Moloch, a hollow, brazen 
figure which could be heated with coals 
burning under it, or within its belly. 
This revolting deity had to be propitiated 
with human victims. To it the apostate 
Jews at one time sacrificed their little 
children amid the blare of trumpets 
and the rattle of drums—to drown the 
cries of the victims and their mothers. 
The children were placed in the out- 
stretched arms of the monster from 
which they rolled into its wide, open 
mouth and its fiery inside. Here also 
the filth of the temple and the city 
collected; it was a noisome place. The 
Scriptures speak of it as an image of 
hell, and it has in fact given its name to 
the abode of the reprobate. 

Hither, on the afternoon of Good 
Friday, came the unhappy man who had 
sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver. 
Now he realized the enormity of his 
crime, or, more accurately, his eyes had 
been opened and his conscience accused 
him—that conscience whose. voice he 
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had stifled so long, but which now gave 
him no rest. 

Peter had denied his Master; in 
fact, he had gone so far as to swear that 
he did not so much as know who this 
Jesus was! But scarcely were the 
fatal words out of his mouth than the 
unhappy Apostle, momentarily beside 
himself with fear, came to his senses, 
realized the enormity of his crime, and 
forthwith burst into a flood of bitter 
tears of anguish and regret. Alas! 
not so Judas. He too admits his guilt— 
he does so publicly: ‘“‘Peccavi—I have 
sinned—tradens sanguinem justum’’! 
(Matt., xxvii. 4). But his grief is not 
that of humble repentance, it is the 
horror of despair. At this very hour, 
He whom he had betrayed was also 
hanging on a tree and was about to die 
upon it, and for Judas as much as for 
every other sinner. 


JUDAS SOUGHT NO PARDON 
OF THE DYING REDEEMER 


Had Judas groped his way through 
the unnatural gloom that enfolded the 
city to the hill of Calvary, Jesus would 
have pardoned him as willingly, as com- 
pletely, as he pardoned the thief cruci- 
fied at His side. Instead, Judas slinks 
through the deserted streets down to 
the sinister corner of the ill-omened 
valley, hiding under his cloak a hempen 
rope. Climbing over the stone wall 
that encloses it, he enters the potter’s 
field. He climbs into a tree, makes a 
noose in the rope, and ties one end of 
it to one of the branches. Now he passes 
his neck through the noose and lets 
himself drop down. 

We know the rest. St. Peter has de- 
scribed the circumstances of the Traitor’s 
death with dreadful, almost sickening 
realism. We need not dwell on them, 
but attention may be drawn to one 
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phase of the Apostle’s discourse on the 
occasion of the substitution of St. 
Matthias for the Traitor. ‘Judas,’ St. 
Peter said, “was numbered with us, and 
had obtained part of this ministry,” 
(viz., a share in the apostolic vocation). 
The candidate chosen was “‘to take the 
place of this ministry and apostleship, 
from which Judas...hath fallen, that 
he might go to his own place”’ (Acts, i. 
17, 25). 

What an appalling contrast—the min- 
istry of the Gospel, the apostolate of the 
whole world, on the one hand, and on 
the other “his own place’! Where 
can that place be? The ‘Traitor’s 
own place! Is not St. Peter’s striking 
phrase an echo of Our Lord’s terrible 
words at the Last Supper: ‘Woe to 
that man by whom the Son of Man shall 
be betrayed: it were better for him if 
that man had not been born” (Matt., 
xxvi. 24). We shudder at these words, 
for He that uttered them never spoke 
lightly or at random, and for Him the 
future held no secrets. 

There was a village amid the hills of 
Judea which no longer figures on any 
map, though its name will linger in 
history until the end of time: it was 
called Kerioth. One day Jesus, while 
traversing its narrow, noisy street, 


‘encountered a man called Judas, a 


young man or one in his early middle- 
years at most. We cannot imagine 


what Jesus’ thoughts may have been 
when He first looked into the face of 
the mam of Kerioth, while He read the 
secrets of his heart and peered into the 
labyrinthine recesses of his soul. Since 
Jesus knew all things, He could even 
then see another meeting with that 
man—in the silvery light of the Easter 
moon, in a garden, when Judas would 
come to look for Him at the head of an 
armed band made up of the menials of 
the high priests. But now, in spite of 
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the dark future that He knew, Jesus 
said to Judas: “Come!” 

I think we need not for a moment call 
in question Judas’ sincerity at that 
fateful moment. His compliance with 
the Master’s invitation may well have 
been as generous as that of Peter and 
the rest, though it may have been more 
deliberate. The son of Jona was im- 
pulsive; the son of Simon of Kerioth, 
on the contrary, would look before 
he leaped and weigh the consequences 
of any step before he took it. 

The authors of the Gospels do not 
attempt a full-length portrait of the 
various persons who appear in their 
pages, but a few casual remarks here 
and there enable us to imagine what 
manner of man Judas was. One thinks 
of him as taciturn, secretive; none of his 
colleagues seem to have suspected his 
thieving, though it was spread over a 
long period. He was shrewd, calculat- 
ing, a man who would take no risks and 
would guard himself against failure and 
disappointment: ‘“‘Whosoever I shall 
kiss, that is your man: seize him and 
bring him along carefully (tenate eum, 
el ducite cautle),” he instructed the 
ruffianly mob of which the high priests 
had given him command. 

He was no single-minded Galilean 
countryman; in fact, he seems to have 
been the only non-Galilean member of 
the Apostolic College. He had business 
ability; he knew men and the affairs 
of men; he had an eye for the price of 
things. He was not slow in assessing 
the value of the perfume wasted, as he 
complained, by Mary of Bethany. Peter 
or John could have told you the current 
price of fish, but it is unlikely that they 


would have any idea of the price of 


Mary’s alabaster jar and its fragrant 
contents. If Judas sold his Master, it 
was not because he had not at one 
time loved Him; _ it was because he also 
loved money. 


Judas observed men and _ things. 
He had his finger on the pulse of the 
public, so to speak. Very early in his 
association with Our Lord, he must 
have come to the conclusion that His 
career would end in a catastrophe which 
would involve Master and disciples in a 
common ruin. If Judas appropriated 
money from the common purse, it was 
to provide against an evil time which he 
could see coming. The climax of his 
protracted defalcations came on the day 
when he went over to the enemy. 


SELF-PRESERVATION MAY 
HAVE BEEN JUDAS’ MOTIVE 


That step may have been in part 
prompted by the instinct of self-preser- 
vation. He saw that all his hopes, all 
his prospects, were destined to be 
thwarted. By going over to the enemy, 
he would make a show of zeal for the 
authority of the Sanhedrin, which had 
been so long and so openly flouted 
by the Prophet of Nazareth. The money 
he asked for and received, he may have 
regarded as an insurance against the 
risk he was taking. Peter’s action in 
the Garden subsequently showed what 
the fiery Apostle might have done, had 
he had an inkling of the Traitor’s 
intentions. 

It is quite likely that Judas had 
speculated on Our Lord’s secret powers, 
which he had seen displayed so often; 
in fact, this seems the obvious meaning 
of his warning: “‘Lead Him carefully.” 
Judas thought that Jesus would some- 


chow extricate Himself from the hands of 


His enemies. He personally watched 
the proceedings in the high priest’s 
house as well as those in Pilate’s: 
“Videns Judas, qui eum tradidit, quod 
damnatus esset’’ (Matt., xxvii. 3). This 
seems to imply a physical presence, 
though the words could be used even if 
the Evangelist only meant that Judas 
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heard of Our Lord’s condemnation. 
Peter also watched the proceedings, and 
when Jesus cast a look at him after the 
threefold denial, the Apostle’s heart 
was broken with grief and he left the 
place, weeping bitterly. Judas, too, 
watched, but by now he had hardened 
his heart so long that nothing could 
move it. True, he confessed that he 
had sinned: “‘Peccavi, tradens sanguinem 
justum”., But his heart was not soft- 
ened by repentance; his sorrow was 
that of dark despair, and from that dark 
despair he went and plunged into 
“the outer darkness,’’ even as, on the 
previous day, when he had left the 
brightly lit Cenacle, he had stepped 
out into the night (erat enim noz). 

St. Peter’s denial and his tears of 
repentance are an inspiration and a 
comfort for all of us. Judas’ conduct 
and his dreadful end also teach us a 
profound lesson. In a moment of 
weakness Peter denied his Master; 
yet, he sleeps in glory beneath the 
mighty dome of his basilica in Rome. 
Repentance swiftly made good the 
havoc wrought by presumption. 
Hakeldama, the sinister field in the 
valley of ill repute, unknown today and 
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unhallowed, keeps the dust of the 
Traitor. Yet, Judas too might have 
rested in an honored tomb. He too 
was chosen to be a pillar of the Church 
and a herald of the Gospel. His voice, 
like that of his colleagues, should have 
resounded to the ends of the earth. 
The ways of divine justice and mercy are 
awe-inspiring. Who can ponder the 
call of Judas, and his miserable end, 
without a thrill of holy and wholesome 
fear? 

The man of Kerioth did not become 
all of a sudden the sinister person- 
age that he is. Infidelity to grace, 
at first in small things only, induced 
a gradual, creeping hardening of the 
arteries of his heart. Here lies our 
danger. We too have received a 
high vocation. We have _ grace 
showered upon us. Let Judas’ fate be a 
warning to us! 

We began with a visit to the stupen- 
dous building where Peter sleeps in 
glory. Let us sometimes look at the 
sinister tree of Hakeldama. Let it 
stand by the roadside of our life, so to 
speak, as a warning: we need a deterrent 
quite as much as we need encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 
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Rosalind Murray Proves 
Herself an Able Apologist 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


; * BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of the 
distinguished wife of Arnold Toynbee 
indicates that she is the daughter of the 
noted British classicist, Gilbert Murray, 
and the granddaughter of an Irish ex- 
patriate who, after the Napoleonic Wars, 
abondoned his native County Limerick 
and native Catholic faith, and settled 
down in England. It was not until 1932 
that Rosalind Murray returned to the 
Church that her grandfather had left. 
And seven years later, in 1939, appeared 
her Apologia under the title The Good 
Pagan’s Failure, a work which only this 
year Longmans, Green and Company 
brought out in an American edition. 
This volume is in no sense an autobi- 
ography. Instead it is an historic proof 
that humanism, and every other ism 
that is man-centered instead of God- 
centered, ends in one form or other of 
serfdom. 


_ CONVERT’S APOLOGIA 
IS INTELLECTUAL BOOK 


The author divides her volume of 177 
pages, which most _ post-Christians 
hardly have sufficient intellectual con- 
centration to read, into three chapters: 
“Christian and Pagan’; “The United 
Front”; ‘“Barbarization.” Her first 
chapter has a verse from the psalm cxxvi 
which gives the keynote of the entire 
volume: “Unless the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build 
it.” The difficulty that the born Catho- 


lic finds in a medium of communication 
with the post-Christian, Rosalind Mur- 
ray does not experience; for as she 
writes on page 10: 


“Born and brought up among en- 
lightened Pagans, their outlook, and 
their standards and their values, are 
those which I first knew, by which I was 
educated; the Pagan world of limited 
perfection was that familiar to me, as I 
grew up. 

“In maturity I have found enlight- 
ened Paganism inadequate to explain 
life as I see it, inadequate to deal with 
it as I find it. The picture presented to 
me in youth has proved, so it seems to 
me, a misleading picture, the account 
of existence offered, a false account; 
the key with which I was furnished, un- 
locks no door. 

“IT have found that the Christian 
world-picture, world-story, explanation, 
does fit the world that I know and have 
to live in; the alternative key, has, for 
me, unlocked the door. 

“With no reservation, no hesitation 
at all in this transferred allegiance, I 
retain a deep regard, a very real respect 
for the good Pagans whom I must now 
oppose. I must oppose, but I will not 
traduce them. 

“Having thus known both parties to 
the conflict, being accustomed to both 
languages, I am able, even now, to some 
extent, to see each side from the other’s 
point of view. 

“Tt is my endeavour in the following 
pages to serve, in some measure, as an 
interpreter.” 


What the educated Catholic forgets 
to-day is that the modern world, includ- 
ing his own country, is dominantly pa- 
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gan in spite of the fact of a small mi- 
nority paying some deference to frag- 
mentary Christianity. Rosalind Mur- 
ray, however, labors under no such illu- 
sion. She sees the non-Catholics in all 
walks of life, both those who lead and 
those who follow, convinced in practice 
that it is only an earthly success that 
counts. This they labor for; this they 
rejoice in when possessed, in spite of 
feeling its inability to satisfy human 
aspirations and human longings. The 
author points out that the good pagans 
among the ancients were in a sense in- 
choate catechumens; also that the hu- 
manists of recent centuries resembled 
outwardly the ordinary Christian. But 
the present-day good pagan is fast re- 
verting to a form of barbarism and leav- 
ing behind him the refinements of civili- 
zation for the baser satisfactions of the 
carnal man. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
DOMINATED MIDDLE AGES 


While Rosalind Murray admits that 
Europe up to four centuries ago was not 
Christian in the sense that most Chris- 
tians lived consistently Christian lives, 
she claims, and rightly, that it was 
Christian in the sense that Christian 
ideals were socially dominant. She in- 
stances the trip of St. Bernard through 
Italy and Germany in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The people turned out in masses 
to greet one whom they considered a 
saint, one who had heroically distin- 
guished himself by leading a Christian 
life. The only thing that the author can 
remember resembling this greeting in 
popular enthusiasm was the public ac- 
claim accorded Mary Pickford when, at 
the height of her movie fame, she visited 
England, and the London police had to 
perform the same réle that the Emperor 
Conrad did in the case of St. Bernard— 
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had to protect her from being crushed by 
her enthusiastic admirers. 

When the author comes to the last 
part of her first chapter, she does not 
hesitate to state by way of summary 
what is implicit in her entire theme thus 
far, that is, that the present world crisis, 
the downfall of civilization, is due to the 
failure of the good pagan culture which 
has been the culture of civilized West- 
ern Europe for the last four hundred 
years. In her analysis of this pagan cul- 
ture she has tried to emphasize its posi- 
tive moral basis and the large measure 
of ethical value that it shares with Chris- 
tianity, and the reason we have for feel- 


‘ing, as we should, that the present revolt 


against it is deplorable and dangerous,—; 
a revolt to be resisted. And yet she 
points out that the key to the explana- 
tion of this catastrophic collapse is the 
failure of the good pagan’s response to 
evil. 

That good pagan she has depicted as 
being up to the present time the phil- 
osopher, the aristocrat, and in fact a 
rarity almost as uncommon as the good 
Christian. She admits that if there were 
enough like him, they could have saved 
society; but there were not. Then she 
makes bold to say that the good pagan’s 
philosophy of life is the very thing that 
led to failure. In proof of this she points 
out that the barbarization of life, as we 
now see it, consists essentially in sup- 
planting higher, less tangible values by 
more solid and more immediate returns. 
And this process has been intensified re- 
cently by the increasing mechanization 
of life, the substitution of machines for 
human crafts and skills. 

But this in essence is the same process 
as the transference of values from God 
to Man, a process characteristic of the 
pagan. For the philosophic pagan took 
his first step towards barbarization when 
he removed his treasure from heaven to 
earth, and substituted the service of man 
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as man for the service of God through 
service of one’s neighbor. The first step 
did not seem to be egocentric, but it 
was; for he removed his treasure, either 
for better or for worse, from what is 
above and other than himself, to what 
is, essentially, himself projected. Here 
the author enters upon a_ profound 
analysis when she writes: 


“The relation of Man to God is one 
of humility, of inequality, a conscious- 
ness of man’s dependence on something, 
the contingent nature of human power, 
a kind of spiritual relativity. The re- 
pudiation of God is the reversal of this 
emphasis; it is, in essence, aggressive, 
it is the self-assertion of mankind, the 
claim to equalitarian independence, and 
you cannot in practice check the ag- 
gressive movement; it appeals to too 
fundamental a rebellion.” 


Well does she sum up her findings in 
this first chapter in these few lines: 


“We used to be told that people 
would be happy so soon as they could 
get free from inhibitions, from the arti- 
ficial moral repressions which the old 
moral laws imposed upon them; now 
they have freed themselves amazingly, 
and with increasing speed, but are they 
happy? 

“The director of a psychological in- 
stitute has lately drawn our attention 
to the fact that the rate of successful 
suicide in England and Wales to-day, is 
about one every hour and a half. That 
does not suggest a happy population. 

“It will not work, the Good Pagan 
Wellanschauung.” 


Forty-five pages are devoted in the 
second chapter of this book to showing 
by principle and by illustration that 
there can be no united front in religion, 
or in the philosophy of life; for this phi- 
losophy of life is perforce either God- 
centered or Man-centered, and for that 
reason a coalition is a contradiction in 
terms. Yet all sorts of Protestants see no 
reason why there should not be a united 


front in religion made up of Catho- 
lics and Protestants; much less do post- 
Christians see anything inherently im- 
possible in a union between themselves 
and Christians. As a matter of fact, if 
many modern Protestants were included 
in this term of Christian, there would be 
no impossibility; for we have Rosalind 
Murray quoting in one paragraph an 
Anglican Bishop who seems to confound 
the terms “Christian” and “‘civilized,”’ 
and an Anglican minister putting cruelty 
to animals in the same category as the 
abuses of human dignity. This para- 
graph makes plain why a Catholic can- 
not think of any united front in religion. 


QUOTE SHOWS AUTHOR’S 
CORRECTNESS, HER FORCE 


At the same time the paragraph is an 
incidental compliment to not a few 
English lay men and lay women, who, 
like Rosalind Murray herself, can 
speak with force and theological correct- 
ness. 


“The essence of Catholic Christianity 
is acceptance of a Supernatural Order, 
here and now, at every point and turn 
of daily life, impinging as it were on all 
we do, breaking through, always at 
hand, always real; the essence of the 
Rationalist Good Pagan is denial of such 
a Supernatural Order, anywhere, al- 
together. The varieties of intermediate 
belief are all attempts at compromise 
between them; the numberless different 
forms of Protestantism are all, if we 
attempt to analyze them, but bits of 
Catholic faith taken from their context, 
mixed up with different proportions of 
rationalism. The recently published 
report on Anglican doctrine provides in 
itself clear illustration of this; outside 
the indeterminate ranks of Anglicanism 
we find a still wider range of disbelief 
still claiming for itself the Christian 
sanction. We may find corroboration 
of our assertion in the differing degrees 
of hostility shown by the avowedly anti- 
religious towards the different forms of 
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Christian thought: active hostility is 
reserved almost entirely for the Catholic 
Christians; the others are neglected as 
unimportant or in some cases accepted 
as half-allies.”’ 


On page 100 of her book, Rosalind 
Murray lays down a few jolting propo- 
sitions for complacent pagans whether 
good, bad or indifferent. These propo- 
sitions are: the Totalitarian Christ- 
ian is convinced that he knows of God’s 
existence through God’s revelation; he 
arrives at this conviction in many ways, 
rational, intellectual, personal, as the 
case may be; he has already, in all prob- 
ability, considered the challenge of 
science among other possible challenges 
to his beliefs; he has reasoned to the 
best of his ability, from a variety of 
kinds and knowledge, external and in- 
terior, but inasmuch as he is a Totali- 
tarian Christian, by whatever means 
he got to that position, whether by birth 
and tradition, or by intuitive or intellec- 
tual conversion, or by whatever com- 
bination of these methods, as a Totali- 
tarian Christian, he starts always, in 


everything, from belief in God, as the - 


supreme knowledge, as the one sure 
thing; his universe, his life is Theocen- 
tric; to him, with his Theocentric basis, 
it seems fantastic to suppose that this 
main fact of all existence can in the 
slightest degree be affected by the 
opinions of a human being, however 
learned; finally, if the President of the 
British Association agrees with God, so 
much the better for him, if he disagrees, 
so much the worse. 

The author cordially admits that the 
pagan’s anthropocentric point of view 
reverses the whole order of things and 
must do so by virtue of being a contra- 
dictory system of thought. She remarks 
that the authority of contemporary 
science is accepted as absolute by mod- 
ern pagans, and it is God who is the 
doubtful, fluctuating factor. She does 
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not expect to convince the modern 
pagan by her arguments of a direct 
religious nature. But in this second 
chapter she does prepare the way for 
her indirect argument in favor of reli- 
gion, which she introduces in the third 
and last chapter of her book. 


“BARBARIZATION” IS 
RICHLY TRIUMPHANT 


The author creates atmosphere for 
this triumphant chapter by quoting 
these words of the Prophet Jeremiah 
(iv. 18): “Thy ways and thy devices 
have brought these things upon thee.” 
After an introductory paragraph, the 
author begins by saying that the most 
cogent argument of the day, in any ques- 
tion, is the pragmatic or experimental; 
for it brings the abstract, the immaterial 
(that which Lenin excludes as “bour- 
geois idealism”), into a quantitative, 
measurable dimension in which most 
modern minds are more at home. She 
rightly observes that to speak in any 
other language to modern pagans is, to 
their minds, nonsense and gibberish. 
So she sets out to show the social use- 
fulness of the Christian faith and the 
happiness it brings to the individual 
fortunate enough to possess it. 

She points out that before the First 
World War anyone holding the Christian 
view as a philosophy of life was con- 
sidered an obscurantist. The League of 
Nations was about to usher in the mil- 
lenium. And to many a good pagan 
disillusionment came swiftly with the 
failure of the League and the outbreak 
of the Second World War. The author 
makes it clear that the First World War 
did not change the general social and 
individual trends; it only accelerated 
the march inherent in good paganism 
towards materialistic happiness. She 
explains that the characteristics of the 
current proletarian era seem at first 
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sight to be so diametrically opposed in 
their whole nature to that earlier form 
of noble paganism that it may seem a 
paradox to link them together as phases 
in the one process, which is precisely 
what the author undertakes to do. To 
her the proletarian is the outcast come 
into political and economic power by 
sheer virtue of numbers. 


PAGANS FELT OUTCASTS 
WERE BEYOND BETTERMENT 


The good pagan who never considered 
each and every individual as either a 
potential or an active member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, always felt 
that the outcast was beyond better- 
ment. Reference is made with telling 
force to the Romans in the first three 
centuries of our era giving bread and 
circuses to the dispossessed populace 
crowding Rome, yet feeling that the 
problem itself was not solved. The 
author instances an example to show 
that the modern good pagan has be- 
come infected without knowing it with 
the mentality of the crowd; his idea 
of a saint is a social reformer; personal 
sanctity has no meaning for him. The 
example Rosalind Murray quotes to 
drive home this proposition is a para- 
graph taken from a recent British 
writer, one Clutton Brock, in his Studies 
in Christianity: 

“We cannot understand it (the cru- 
cifixion), unless we see it as a failure... 
unforeseen, disastrous, undesigned. It 
would have been better if Christ could 
have lived and taught, and converted 
the Scribes and Pharisees. It was a 
waste that he should die so young, as 
the early deaths of Mozart and Schubert 
and Keats were a waste. The world lost 
all that he might have said and done. 


Think otherwise, and surrender your 
reason.” 


The author admits that the mechan- 
istic, automatic attitude that she at- 


tributes to the good pagan seems at 
first sight a complete contradiction of 
that good pagan’s characteristics. She 
goes further and contends that the pre- 
sent-day good pagan shirks trouble and 
avoids responsibility. The fact that the 
same good pagan concentrates upon re- 
form and social use as against the ideal 
personal behavior, she argues, is one 
sign of the general tendency to avoid or 
postpone responsibility and effort. What 
has been laudably done in the material 
order, the good contemporary pagan 
tries in the moral order. He looks for a 
short-cut effort-substitute. In this con- 
nection she cites with striking effect the 
answer of St. Augustine in the fourth 
century when confronted with the same 
tendency: 

** ‘Bad times, troublous times, ’ thus 
men are saying. ‘Let our lives be good 


and our times will be good. We make 
our times what we are!’ ” 


Thereupon she uses some very apt words 
taken from the autobiography of the 
Little Flower, who told her novices that 
when we commit a fault, we should 
never attribute it to a physical cause, as 
sickness, or: the weather, but should 
honestly avow that the slip came from 
our own imperfection, and at the same 
time not be discouraged by the slip. 
The following paragraph will be no balm 
to the modern pagan: 


“The fallacy in the Reformer’s atti- 
tude is at bottom the same as the aristo- 
cratic Pagan’s of whom he is indeed an- 
other aspect; he too builds his whole 
system on illusion, the illusion that 
what he rejects does not exist. As Aris- 
tocrat, he refused to accept the prole- 
tariat; as Reformer, he refuses to accept 
pain and evil; he assumes that human 
life should be made painless and easy, 
that it should be possible to abolish 
sorrow and failure and ill health and 
disappointment, all could be remedied 
by right arrangement; there is no need 
to develop courage or other adaptation 
to misfortune if all misfortune is remov- 
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able. It is the old dogma of the En- 
lightenment, the perfectibility of man 
as man. If he cannot abolish death, he 
denies judgment, and the whole ultimate 
value that it implies; in this, as in every- 
thing, he is moderate. We might de- 
scribe him from another angle as opting 
deliberately for Limbo, in preference to 
either Heaven or Hell. 


Here we might well sum up in a few 
paragraphs the conclusion of this book, 
a work which appears to have promise 
of long life and longer influence. 

1. The failure of good pagan civili- 
zation throughout its varying and gen- 
erating phases springs from the denial 
of God and all that goes with that denial, 
to wit, the rejection of the supernatural 
order in all its bearings, inner and outer, 
both in the human soul and in the world. 

2. Its failure has been traced to an 
unwillingness to deal with actual human 
nature, to recognize sin and pain and 
loss and the needs of an immortal soul; 
to the gigantic effort of idolatry and re- 
bellion in attempting to replace the Di- 
vine by the Human, the Supernatural 
by the Natural, the Spiritual by the 
material, the Eternal by the Temporal; 
in short, to an attempt to compress our 
whole existence into a moderate and 
twilight Limbo—a passionate limita- 
tion of all life. 


3. The tremendous effort failed of 
trying to get rid of Hell by excluding 
Heaven and of persuading ourselves that 
we do not stand in need of Redemption 
since we have already denied Redemp- 
tion; and we still find the sinner in the 
world and in ourselves. 


4. The assurance of the good pagan 
has not convinced men that they stand 
in no need of deliverance; for they 
worry and always will worry because 
they have souls that God made for 
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Himself, that cannot rest until they rest 
in Him. 

5. We cannot divide ourselves from 
the sinner and the outcast; he is with 
us, he is part of us, and of the pagan too; 
even the good pagan is unhappy, be- 
cause, in his own despite, he too wants 
God: ‘For this is the cause why we be 
not all in ease of heart and soul, that we 
seek here rest in these things that be so 
little, and know not our God, that is 
Almighty, All-wise, All-good” (Juliana 
of Norwich). 

The concluding paragraph of the 
volume is too precious to paraphrase: 


“This is the one answer to all our 
questions, the only solution to our 
difficulties. It is as true to-day as it 
was in the fourteenth century when 
Juliana lived, or in the fourth century 
for St. Augustine. We have not out- 
grown it, and we shall not outgrow it; 
it is applicable to the modern mind as 
truly as it was to the first Christians.” 


WIDE PRESENTATION FOR 
THIS BLITHE SOUL-CHILD 


A few months ago one of our spiritu- 
ally outstanding laymen wrote a chapter 
in “Souls at Stake” to the effect that 
the apostolate is essentially the contact 
of soul with soul. This contact, we 
must remember, can be through the 
written word no less than the spoken 
word. So I here repeat about The Good 
Pagan’s Failure what I recommended 
several months ago in the case of Out of 
Many Waters: that this second book 
likewise be put in the hands of prospec- 
tive converts. Through The Good Pa- 
gan’s Failure both post-Christians and 
post-Jews might be caused to think 
about the vital foolishness of preferring 
broken cisterns to the living streams of 
God’s Truth and God’s Grace. 
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Lewts Carroll vs. the Movies 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


iis VICTORIAN age produced a 
queer mixture of healthy and unhealthy 
moralizing. Its puritanism led to the 
concealment of much that should have 
been revealed. Young people were 
trained to think evil of natural functions, 
and that, not by express instruction, 
but by the inculcation of a wrong sense 
of shame. Yet the-system seems to 
have provided safeguards against sen- 
suality that are lacking today. And on 
balance the reticence it produced was 
far more commendable than the want 
of it which at the present time issues in 
so much shamelessness. Though the 
sexual philosophy of both the Victorian 
period and our own is full of error, yet 
the Victorian had the merit, at least, 
of recognizing original sin and its con- 
sequences. 

The Victorian writers reflected the 
philosophy of the times. But although 
some were extremists, there is much 
sound sense in the advocacy of modesty 
which we find in their writings; it is in 
almost refreshing contrast to the dis- 
carding of restraint which is the feature 
of modern literature. The modest, 
retiring clergyman, the Reverend 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, outstanding 
among his contemporaries as the author, 
under the name of Lewis Carroll, of 
Alice in Wonderland, has some sapient 
things to say on the subject. It is to 
be regretted that the fame of his master- 
piece has somewhat obscured those 
others of his writings which also contain 
gems of wisdom. His Sylvie and Bruno, 
for instance, by far the longest of his 
works, deserves to be studied for its 
philosophy alone. 


In the preface, he says: “We go to 
entertainments, such as the theatre— 
I say we, for J also go to the play, 
whenever I get a chance of seeing a 
really good one—and keep at arm’s 
length, if possible, the thought that we 
may not return alive. Yet how do you 
know—dear friend, whose patience has 
carried you through this garrulous pref- 
ace—that it may not be your lot, when 
mirth is fastest and most furious, to 
feel the sharp pang, or the deadly faint- 
ness, which heralds the final crisis... .? 

“And dare you, knowing this, say to 
yourself? ‘Well, perhaps it is an im- 
moral play; perhaps the situations are 
a little too “risky,” the dialogue a 
little too strong, the “business” a little 
too suggestive. I don’t say that con- 
science is quile easy: but the piece is so 
clever, I must see it this once! I'll 
begin a stricter life tomorrow....’ 
If the thought of sudden death acquires 
for you, a special horror when imagined 
as happening in a theatre, then be very 
sure the theatre is harmful for you, 
however harmless it may be for others; 
and that you are incurring a deadly 
peril in going. Be sure the safest rule 
is that we should not dare to live in any 
scene in which we dare not die.” 

Who can deny the warning as salu- 
tary? Lewis Carroll has been accused 
of being a prude, but there is evidence of 
nothing more than delicacy of con- 
science. His advice in the passage 
quoted is eminently sound; he does not 
condemn the theatre, admitting that 
he goes himself. He does not insist on 
the same discipline for all, but only for 
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those for whom the entertainment is an 
occasion of sin. 

Dodgson’s attitude is mild compared 
with that of the many Victorian parents 
who forbade their children to go to the 
theatre at all. Families were brought 
up to believe that theatre-going was 
sinful; doubtless, this was partly puri- 
tanical, but often there was also in the 
prohibition a laudable caution against 
seeing anything unfit to be seen. 

We could wish that some of this 
caution had been inherited by parents 
today. What would Victorian parents, 
anxious to shield their children from any 
touch of impurity, think of the movies 
today, and the facility for viewing 
them? What would have been shocking 
to most people less than half a century 
ago is now accepted as normal. 


Victorian parents, heedful of Dodg- 
son, might have allowed their children 
to go to the theatre, with vigilant dis- 
crimination against undesirable plays. 
Discrimination against undesirable films 
is not so easy, if only for the reason 
that different kinds are shown in the 
same program. A harmful film may 
follow a harmless one, and so rarely is 
there a round without some objection- 
able feature that it would seem very 
few programs cater to tender consciences. 
Nor does it suffice to show the screen- 
play of the week; audiences are forced 
to witness, too, the “‘previews’” of the 
following week’s pictures which they 
had not come to see. 

The movies must be accepted as an 
institution in a way that the theatre 
never was. ‘There are many reasons for 
this: their cheapness and accessibility, 
the continuous performances, and their 
immense scope. There are probably 
millions of people that the films fas- 
cinate who would never have the 
patience to sit through a stage play. 
The camera takes the viewer anywhere, 
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while the play is bound by the limits of 
the scene. Strictly speaking, of course, 
the cinema audience is being deceived. 
It is not, as it thinks, seeing the world, 
but only that small part of it within 
range of the camera lens. 


MANY REASONS FOR 
POPULARITY OF MOVIES 


In considering the reasons for the 
popularity of the movies, we have to 
bear in mind also the large increase in 
leisure time in the last fifty years. 
Added to this is the hedonistic tendency 
of the age which leads to the seeking of 
every available pleasure, a factor which 
the film industry knows well how to 
exploit. The movies have fitted in 
well with the philosophy of modern 
times; and in their turn they have 
developed it. 

The movies themselves, in fact, have 
an entire philosophy of their own which 
is instilled in large doses into their 
patrons and through them to the world 
at large. Henry Durant, who has 
made a remarkable analysis of films 
and film-going in his book The Problem 
of Leisure, speaks of their “preoccupa- 
tion with luxury,” and remarks that 
against this there can be placed the 
fact that 10 per cent of pictures ex- 
amined “used a library as an interior 
set. Here seems stress upon matters 
of the intellect, until it is remarked 
that in none of the pictures was a char- 
acter shown reading a book! The use 
of libraries is merely another aspect of 
the same emphasis, for it is only in 
wealthy homes that libraries are to be 
found.”! Edgar Dale, another ob- 
server,” shows motion pictures as “‘plac- 
ing heavy emphasis upon standards of 

1 The Problem of Leisure 
London). 

2 Contents of Movies (New York). 


(Routledge, 
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living far beyond the level of the group 
of persons who see such pictures.” 

Material luxury is bound up with 
moral laxity, and the danger is all the 
greater from the fact that the cinema- 
going habit is not acquired in adult life 
after an upbringing which might have 
armed the child and adolescent against 
its dangers. Normally, the child is 
brought up in the atmosphere created 
by the movie philosophy. How very 
necessary becomes the antidote of sound 
moral training which will not only neu- 
tralize the bad influence of the films, 
but will label them the poison that they 
often are. The critic rightly points 
out one film as good, and another as 
bad, but the philosophy of the films is 
another matter. The need is not a 
Manichean condemnation of a form of 
pleasure acceptable to the masses, but a 
training to reject false views that may 
be equally acceptable. 


DANGER TODAY OF SUBTLE 
INFUSION OF FALSE IDEAS 


The danger is far greater than any 
Victorian parents could have visualized 
when they put the theatre out of bounds 
for their children. The danger today 
is far more subtle than the mere pre- 
senting of bad stage-plays. An inquiry 
made some years ago in Chicago re- 
vealed that, out of about 10,000 
children taken as a sample, 1.7 per cent 
did not go to the cinema at all, and that 
chiefly for religious reasons. But we 
have lost the tradition of parental 
discipline, no doubt exaggerated and 
abused by the Victorian parents, but 
basically good. There has come, as it 
were, a reformation, which in sweeping 
away abuses has failed to retain essen- 
tials. The consequence is that children, 
and especially adolescents, choose for 
the most part their own amusements, 


and parents fall in line with the wishes 
of the youngsters. 

The greatest danger is not in the 
viewing of the indecent, though that is 
great enough. The chief danger is in 
the subtle method, unrealized by those 
who are subjected to it, of the infusion 
of a false philosophy. It is the philos- 
ophy which makes luxury the summum 
bonum—luxury in living and luxury in 
morals. 

An experienced London magistrate 
recently declared that the motion pic- 
tures are partly responsible for the 
alarming increase in the number of 
divorces. It is said that young married 
couples are quick to get from the screen 
play the idea of easy release from their 
partnership if it does not prove all they 
had hoped. The strength of will they 
might have used to make their union a 
success is undermined, when there is 
the threat of estrangement, by the 
imaginative appeal to take the line of 
least resistance. It must be remem- 
bered that the influence is not transient 
and casual, as that of the stage-play 
may be. The movie philosophy is in- 
sistent, and is constantly imbibed. And 
it is constantly imbibed by a large 
proportion of the population. 

It is difficult to state statistics with 
certainty. What applies to one center 
of inquiry may not be representative, 
because there may be different condi- 
tions in different places. Attendances 
at cinemas will fluctuate according to 
the pictures shown, and will vary as 
between periods of prosperity or the 
reverse. But it has been roughly esti- 
mated that in America 30 per cent-of all 
adults attend four times a month, and 
6 per cent make eight and more visits, 
a greater proportion bejng in the lower 
age groups, the proportion lessening 
with age. In England, the headmis- 
tress of a mixed school stated not long 
ago that the majority of school children 
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there go to the movies at least once a 
week, many of them twice. The film- 
going habit thus becomes a relief from 
boredom, the danger of falling a victim 
to the insidious movie philosophy being 
multiplied immensely. 

The actors and actresses become heroes 
and heroines to the children long before 
they are grown up. Any questionable 
characters they portray on the screen 
share the admiration of the “film-fan.” 
And when it is considered that “love” 
in the motion picture is nearly always 
the fleshly counterfeit, the natural 
acceptance of such a valuation, with the 
consequence that promiscuity and mari- 
tal infidelity set a standard, is not to be 
wondered at. 


STARS’ QUALIFICATIONS 
SUMMED AS “PERSONALITY” 


What are the qualifications required 
in the film star? Eric Portman, a 
film actor, says* the actor’s ability is 
hard to analyze. “It comes, I sup- 
pose,” he says, “‘in part from sex motifs, 
and in part from the concentration, the 
professional touch of certainty, which 
the good actor gives to his perform- 
ance.... It isn’t looks. It isn’t the 
voice. It’s personality.”’ That the film 
star need have a strong personality is so 
contrary to the general opinion that it is 
worth while to ask what the writer 
means by the term. He says: “Per- 
haps the best definition is the old the- 
atrical one of audience-projection’’! 
Hardly a satisfactory definition, or, for 
that matter, a definition at all. But 
the writer goes on: ““There is an actual 
psychic contact between the player 
and the spectator. It’s a wonder, for 
those who have.it, and a mystery.” 

Al Parker, star agent, writing in the 
same book, admits also the mysterious- 


* Working for the Films, edited by Oswell 
Blaheston (Focal Press, London). 
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ness of the quality essential in a film 
actor. He says: “The late Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn called it it; more recently it has 
been called oomph; it has been also 
called sex-appeal; but I doubt if any of 
these terms adequately describe it.” 
While it must be granted that there are 
film actors who are a fine influence for 
good on their admirers, yet it is easy 
to see that the nature of the admiration 
is, in the main, one of superficial features 
which are the actors’ essential asset. 
They are loved for their good looks, the 
way they wear their clothes, do their 
hair, and for their outward accom- 
plishments. The parody of love, which 
on the screen hardly ever takes into 
account the spiritual worth of the other 
person, is paralleled in this method of 
assessment of the popular heroes and 
heroines of the film-fan’s world. 

The film industry is fully aware of the 
grossly materialistic philosophy of the 
movies. We shall, let us hope, one day 
learn the vast good the Legion of De- 
cency has done towards eliminating the 
obnoxious, and bringing film magnates 
to a sense of the fitting. But, since our 
inquiry began with the Victorian atti- 
tude towards the stage, we may well 
ask what its opinion would be of the 
new movement towards introducing 
religious themes into movie programs. 

Lewis Carroll, who is an outstanding 
example of the sounder Victorian critic, 
deplored the tendency, even in his time, 
of irreverent treatment on the stage of 
“subjects connected with religion.” 
The stern Victorian code disapproved 
even of mixing “religion” with legiti- 
mate entertainment. The Sunday 
magic-lantern address would be strictly 
missionary or scriptural. The intro- 
duction of lighter fare would be re- 
garded as sacrilege. Dodgson himself 
was enlightened enough to mix whole- 
some fun with his moralizing, or shall 
we say a good deal of moralizing with his 
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fun? We do well to borrow something 
of the Victorian suspicion of religion in 
the theatre, for the “religion” put over 
by the movies is itself suspect. We 
shall do better to adopt the sane modi- 
fication of Victorianism of such as 
Lewis Carroll, because he had the 
logical mind which could follow the 
drift of current evils. 

But whereas Dodgson had to con- 
demn irreverence on the stage, the 
presentation of religion on the movie 
screen purports to be most reverent. 
Let us hear what a noted producer, 
Andrew Buchanan, says about it. “If 
religious unity is to be achieved, it will 
be as the result of a conviction that 
fundamentally religions barely differ 
at all and vary only in ritual and symbol. 
In arrogant fashion we have waved 
aside created wisdom, and harnessed 
the Churches to man-made purposes, 
by this means helping to split the world 
into diversities and differences. 

“Tt was Blake who said: ‘As all men 
are alike (although infinitely various), 
so all religions have one source.’ "4 

Andrew Buchanan believes “true re- 
ligion...to be an inner experience.” 
If even he has the aim of presenting 
on the screen a religious synthesis, 
which at best can only become an 
emotional humanism, what are we to 
expect when religion is seized upon 
by the industry in general to be con- 
verted into a paying proposition? It 
may well become the religion of ma- 
terialism; unification, apart from the 
divinely intended unity of the Catholic 
Church, is the religion of materialism, 
for its conception is purely naturalistic. 
A screen “religion” could easily become 
the means of Communist propaganda 
for the materialistic worship which is its 





4 Film and the Future (George Allen and 
Unwin, London). 


main tenet. And this all the more 
easily because it would be bound up with 
the general film philosophy which under- 
lines luxury and the worship of wealth. 

There are, of course, religious films 
emanating from Catholic sources that 
merit high praise. _A very few Catholic 
films from Hollywood have been, with 
some reservations, accepted. Other so- 
called Catholic plays have been ap- 
preciated by Catholics, but have had 
little apostolic value, often being be- 
wildering to non-Catholics, and tending 
sometimes to attract ridicule. The 
philosophy of the films tends to pervade 
even the best. 


EVERY SMALL ACTION 
CAN HELP TOWARD REMEDY 


What is the remedy? The Church 
cannot take over the film industry, even 
if it would. But it is useful to recall 
that the fight against the false outlook 
on life inculcated by the movies is only a 
part, though a large part, of the age- 
long and universal fight against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. 

In this war, every blow counts. 
Every action of the Legion of Decency 
in praising or condemning, every word 
of advice by the priest in church or 
outside, every prohibition or warning 
issued by parent or teacher, everything 
or anything anyone may do to supplant 
the falsity of the undesirable screen 
play by the Christian message, counts 
in the eyes of God towards the ultimate 
victory for Him. We have gone far 
from the days of Lewis Carroll and the 
Victorians, but, whereas they did make 
the attempt to oppose moral corruption 
by holding fast to the best religious 
principles they knew, it may well be 
for us to restore morality in its fullness 
by showing the world that only in the 
Church are its roots. 
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Hommurs FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 





By JOHN P. SULLIVAN, O.P. 


The Feast of all Saints 


The Saints and Tragedy 


“The souls of the just are in the hand of God, and the torment of malice shall not 


touch them: 


in the sight of the unwise they seemed to die, but they are in peace” 


(Offertory). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) There is drama in everyday life. 

(2) We rejoice at the success of the saints. 

(3) How easy is it to be a saint? 

(4) With God’s invitation, there is also a way. 

(5) It is not surprising that God’s way does not 
coincide with man’s way. 

(6) Discouragement is the greatest obstacle on 
the way to sanctity. 

(7) We have a great incentive: A God Who 
loves us and can be loved deeply in re- 
turn. 


The drama of everyday life is woven 
of a succession of tragedies. Some of 
these tragedies are momentous; some 
are hardly worthy of the name. For the 
baseball pitcher who misses a _ no-hit, 
no-run game because a trickling drib- 
bler along the foul-line stays fair, there 
could be no greater tragedy. But such 
a happening leaves unmoved thousands 
of men and women who do not even 
know that a baseball is round and 
white. When we compare an athletic 
tragedy with the accidental blinding of 
a talented painter, we are on a higher 
grade of tragedy. Still worse are the 
tragic suicides, those unhappy victims 
of despair and melancholy who have 
scraped the bottom of their hopes, who 
have lost sight of the mercy of God. 
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But the greatest tragedy of all, as Leon 
Bloy has well observed, is not to be a 
saint. 

To-day the Church urges us to “re- 
joice in the Lord, celebrating a festival 
day in honor of all the saints’ (Introit). 
We do rejoice on a day like this because 
we realize that, as well as tragedies, there 
are also brilliant successes in the drama 
of living. We grasp the fact that men 
and women of blood and flesh, such as 
you and I are, did scale the heights of 
goodness. We know that these men and 
women became Christ-like in every way 
and now these successful souls, ‘‘the 
souls of the just are in the hand of God, 
and the torment of malice shall not 
touch them” (Offertory). Such things 
happening, and having the mark of 
approval upon them, give the rest of us 
an incentive for trying harder. If we 
did not know that all men are called 
to be saints—and that some actually 
take that call seriously—we could very 
well grow discouraged with life, which 
seems to be composed of more unpleas- 
ant than pleasant moments, more heart- 
aches than smiles. But the glory of the 
saint shines through the bleak clouds 
of suffering and pain, terror and dismay. 
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THE FEAST OF ALL SAINTS 





Would anyone say that becoming a 
saint, getting to heaven, is easy? Isita 
question of six easy lessons? Even the 
amateur pianist laughs at the extrava- 
gant claims made by the advertisements 
like that about his art. Be a Horowitz 
or Rubinstein in six easy lessons! What 
about the endless hours of practice, the 
slow development of appreciation and 
understanding of each new piece, the 
terrifying feeling of never being able to 
acquire the perfect touch? No one can 
become perfect in any art without dis- 
cipline, restraint, sacrifice. There is a 
story to the effect that Paderewski, the 
great Polish pianist, practised eight 
hours every day. He told an inter- 
viewer that if he missed one day of prac- 
tice, he noticed it; if he missed two days, 
the critics noticed it; and, if he missed 
three days, the audience noticed it. 
That is the program of a master in the 
art of interpreting music. What about 
the program of the saint, who is a 
master in the art of living? Shouldn’t 
it be just as trying? To misread a 
piece of music, to touch one key im- 
properly is considered a mortal sin to 
the perfect pianist. So for the saint 
the slightest sin, the least imperfection 
is terrible, because it is a flaw in the art 
of living for the love of God. 

It would seem unreasonable if God 
extended an invitation to all of us to be 
saints and yet did not show us the way. 
But God is not unreasonable. He has 
shown us the way. It is not in six easy 
lessons. St. Matthew has recorded the 
way in the Beatitudes, the outline of 
Christian living. These eight steps sum 
up briefly how to find that elusive thing 
we call happiness. These steps map 
out the way to real peace of mind, the 
fruit of good living. No one deliberately 
seeks unhappiness. Everyone is work- 
ing for happiness. Unfortunately, all 
the blue prints for happiness outlined 
by men have been tried and found want- 


ing. All have had some good points, 
some splended ideas, but on the whole 
they did not fit all men and the result 
was failure. It is not very often that 
the plans of men coincide with the plans 
of God, but until they do, there can be 
nothing but unhappiness in store for 
men. Christ alone, because He was 
God and man, could work out the per- 
fect plan by which men could live. It 
is not the plan of an extremist. It is 
radical only in the sense that it touches 
the roots of man, tugs at his heart, and 
pulls him gently towards God. 


CHRIST’S WAY 
MAY SEEM HARD 


All of us agree that Christ’s way to 
God is the best way. However, the 
thought of discipline is a little too severe 
for our comfortable way of living. Dis- 
cipline has a harsh, regimented sound 
to it. It is much more easy to go on 
living comfortably, nursing wounded 
pride, winking at injustice, increasing 
our interest in possessions. The spirit 
of poverty is too hard to hold on to. 
Isn’t it much nicer to have a big bank 
account? Some people forget that the 
man with the money may have the 
spirit of poverty, while the man who has 
nothing may lack it completely. Thé 
momentary satisfaction of lust offers a 
bit more pleasure than the difficult 
crushing of that illicit passion. But 
that is not really so. In the end all the 
outlawed actions, all the disorderly 
emotions, all the indulgence in selfish- 
ness bring misery and unhappiness. It 
can be said truthfully that Hell does 
begin on earth for the sinner. On the 
more cheerful side, Heaven begins on 
earth for the saint. Heaven is a state 
of bliss because the saint is with God. 
It is the aura of happiness that sur- 
rounds two lovers; just being together 
means happiness; no words are neces- 
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sary to convey their inmost thoughts; 
they are one. So it is for the saint, even 
here on earth. What are the sacrifices, 
the discipline, the control of emotions, 
the ridicule, the abuse, the persecution? 
God’s love makes these things seem as 
nothing. The happiness comes not from 
suffering but from loving God deeply. 
The saint does not sop up happiness like 
a sponge, because he is not made that 
way. The saint radiates happiness, 
because he has discovered that the 
kingdom of God is within. That is why 
there is no such a creature as a gloomy 
saint. 


GOD INVITES US 
TO BECOME SAINTS 


When we look up to the saints, when 
we assemble to give them honor, we 
may feel very surely that we can never 
be like them. We could never fast as 
they did; we could never keep the long 
vigils that they observed; we could 
never give up our bodies to the perse- 
cutors. All that may be true. But who 
can stop us from loving? Who can stop 
us from doing the ordinary things that 
we are supposed to do as Catholics? 
Who will keep us from Mass and Holy 


Communion? Who will prevent us 
from trying to improve the state of our 
soul? No one but ourselves. We can 
turn down God’s invitation to be a 
saint. -We can make a real tragedy of 
the drama of life. 

But we can also be a success in life. 
We can be a success because God has 
given us a will to love. We can be a 
success because we are different from 
the pagan. The pagan cannot love his 
gods because they do not have hearts to 
love. The pagan’s gods are of stone, of 
clay, of bronze, of gold. But we are 
creatures of a personal, living God. He 
loves us from the first moment that we 
draw breath. He watches over us, be- 
cause we are His, until we die. We can 
love God because He is personal; a 
pagan cannot love his gods because they 
are impersonal. 

It was quite fitting that Pope Boni- 
face IV converted the Pantheon in Rome 
into a church to honor all the saints. 
The pagan gods were dead. They never 
were alive. Now God, the Maker of 
the saints, and the saints themselves, 
are honored there. Here is real drama, 
the real success story, and the beauty of 
it is that this story is not finished until 
your name is written in the Book of Life. 
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Twenty-Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Facing Reality 


“All whatsoever you do in word or in work, all things do ye in the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, giving thanks to God and the Father through Jesus Christ our Lord’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) A failure to face reality summed up in an 
apparently harmless cartoon. 

(2) Evil exists in a variety of shapes. 

(3) God, in His infinite wisdom, permits the 
existence of evil. 

(4) Satan’s pressure on man is doubled by the 
fact that men can choose. 

(5) God’s grace is counter-active. 

(6) Satan is frustrated by the conversion of 
every sinner. 

(7) By working for Christ we face reality. 


Some time ago, this apparently harm- 
less cartoon appeared in a popular mag- 
azine: two convicts, obviously just 
finishing a discussion on their relations 
with society, have reached a conclusion. 
One of them says to the other very 
solemnly, ““The way I got it figured is 
this: there has to be a balance between 
good and evil in the world. We just 
help to keep that balance.” Of course, 
this is supposed to be humor and we 
should not take it seriously, yet in back 
of the humor lies the modern notion of 
wrong-doing. Evil is inescapable, there- 
fore justifiable. These convicts just 
could not help doing the wrong that 
they did, according to the modern prin- 
ciple. The convicts themselves con- 
clude they are doing something good— 
keeping the balance between good and 
evil. You might ask: “If they are 
doing something good, why humiliate 
them by throwing them into jail?” 
Naturally, your question will go un- 
answered. Or if it is answered, you 
are told that custom, tradition, and 
other musty, medieval reasons say they 


must pay a penalty. So, in the quiet of 
their cell, the convicts philosophize on 
the inconstancy of the world and its 
wisdom. 

We do not try to dodge the fact that 
evil does exist in the world. We have 
to face reality. We do not try to run 
from facts and hide behind a comfort- 
able philosophy of  self-justification. 
We know that evil, like the Devil, may 
assume a variety of shapes. There is 
moral evil, sin; and there is physical 
evil, pain and suffering, sometimes the 
punishment for sin in this world. Some 
people to-day are anxious to rule out sin 
as an evil, because they want to erase 
God from men’s minds. They laugh at 
sin as a “guilt complex,” a carry-over 
from the dark ages. Their tongues are 
glib, but they find it hard to choke their 
consciences into silence. You are the 
target of these men. They would like 
to make you believe as they want to 
believe. But you know better. In 
spite of learned language, in spite of 
hedging, in spite of the justification of 
improper acts, we know that sin is an 
offense, a shattering of God’s law, and 
so is the worst of all the evils that exist. 
We know that we do have to call upon 
God to watch over His household, “‘so 
that Thy servants, putting all their trust 
in the hope of Thy heavenly favor, may 
live assured of Thy protection” (Collect). 

Besides the moral evil of sin, we also 
see around us the physical evil of pain. 
If we ourselves are enjoying good health 
a visit to a hospital is a sobering expe- 
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rience. The sight of suffering come to 
life in staring, pain-wracked eyes dis- 
turbs us. Very often newspapers graph- 
ically picture the anguish of starved 
bodies, begging hands, ruined lives. 
Physical pain is not an abstraction, not 
a word, not something to theorize about. 
It is real. It is this crippled man; that 
woman wasted by cancer; a whimper 
from the lips of a hungry child. On 
seeing these unfortunates, or reading 
of their plight, our hearts are moved to 
help and comfort them. But there is one 
certainty here: these people have faced 
the reality of pain. It is not something 
in the mind for them. It is as real as 
the bed upon which they are stretched. 

As physical evil is brought to life in a 
person who suffers, so moral evil is 
personified in the sinner. The murderer 
is not a shell of aman. A mother bore 
him, loved him once as a child, perhaps 
taught him to play. He still has a 
heart, he can love. But something has 
happened. Respect for the life of an- 
other has vanished; respect for the law 
of God is dead. And so you can go 
through the other commands of God 
and their violators. These are God’s 
children who have forgotten that St. 
Paul said, “But above all these things, 
have charity, which is the bond of per- 
fection’’ (Epistle). 

Because these moral and physical 
evils are so prevalent, the pessimists 
weep and say, “What kind of a world 
has God made? All around me I see 
nothing but trouble; sick, homeless 
people; starving, jobless men and 
women; vice and corruption in every 
corner. This is a horrible world. There 
is no good in it at all.’’ But, like all ex- 
tremists, the pessimist is wrong. There 
is good in the world and very often the 
evil that is bewailed brings good to 
someone. The drunkard’s son shuns 
the trap that snared his father; the 
virago’s daughter grows up to be a 
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sweet and gentle woman. What the 
pessimist wants is that God blow up 
His world, admit His mistake and try 
again. But that is not what God wants. 

Look at the Gospel. When the serv- 


. ants beg the master to root up the 


cockle, he answers, ‘‘No, lest perhaps 
gathering up the cockle, you root up 
the wheat also together with it. Suffer 
both to grow until the harvest; and in 
the time of the harvest I will say to the 
reapers, Gather up first the cockle, and 
bind it into bundles to burn, but the 
wheat gather ye into my barn” (Gos- 
pel). The master faced reality. God 
faces reality. He permits evil for some 
reason. He allows man to be master of 
his actions, never forcing the free will. 
Men always act freely. 


DEVIL WORKS HARD 
TO SWAY MAN’S WILL 


Because of this freedom, the devil 
works doubly hard to influence man’s 
choice. The devil does not love a sin- 
ner. He despises him, but he does all 
in his diabolical power to keep his 
victim helpless, and most of all, hope- 
less. His web is pleasure, the gay, pro- 
vocative laugh, a touch, a thought, the 
clink of money, rows of houses—“all 
these will I give, if falling down thou 
wilt adore me,’”’ whispers Satan. And 
the foolish man goes flat on his face be- 
fore the idol of money, pleasure, fame, 
The devil laughs. Another soul goes 
toppling into his kingdom for a trifle. 

What chance does a good man have in 
the face of such a strategist as the devil? 
The grace of God. God fighting the 
battle of the soul with the good man is 
encouragement enough. Sinners have 
come back to God and their stories make 
glorious pages in the annals of the 
Church. These sinners have outwitted 
the trickery of Satan to return to God, 
begging ‘“‘that Thou mayest mercifully 
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forgive our sins and direct our wavering 
hearts” (Secret). A foiled devil is not a 
contented devil. We must remember 
that there is more rage in Hell over one 
sinner doing penanve than over ninety- 
nine just. 


SATAN RAGES AT 
SINNER’S CONVERSION 


But if the devil’s rage is so horrible 
at the conversion of a sinner, how tre- 
mendous must his anger be when some 
evil plotted by him boomerangs into 
merit for a good man. This is so in 
times of persecution. See how many 
souls, in spite of torments, whippings, 
starvation, suffer all patiently for the 
love of God and so gain merit out of all 
proportion to the persecutions which 
they undergo. 

Good people have to face reality. 
You must always go armed against the 
devil and his agents. St. Paul faced 
reality. He urged his converts to bear 
“with one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any have a complaint against 
another, as the Lord hath forgiven you, 
so you also” (Epistle). St. Paul recog- 
nizes human nature with its faults and 
weaknesses. The devil may be working 


through these. God does permit the 
good and evil to live side by side for 
some reason. There is protection for 
the good, and the gentle persuasion to 
conversion for the wicked. Good people 
have to face the reality of God’s plan- 
ning, where nothing happens in vain 
and where all that does happen has its 
place in His divine design. 

This is what happens to the convicts: 
they build up walls and bars between 
themselves and God. God is out of 
their picture, so they have to rationalize 
their imprisonment. What are they 
to do about such a state of mind? Wipe 
out the camouflage of Satan and see the 
reality of God. In the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke (4,22) we read: “They 
all wondered at these things, which pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of God.” These 
men might wonder, the modern who 
waters down reality may wonder, but 
truth is in the word of God. When they 
come to this truth, they may pray: “We 
pray Thee, O almighty God, that we may 
receive the effect of that salvation of 
which we have received the pledge in 
these mysteries’ (Postcommunion). 
When they do this, when they direct 
their work and their prayers to God, 
then they are facing reality. 
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Twenty-Sizth Sunday After Pentecost 
Truth Abroad! 


“Being fed with celestial delights, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that we may ever hunger after 
those things by which we truly live” (Postcommunion). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Circumstances enhance the art of story- 
telling. 
(2) The child loves the story; the man wants 
the truth. 


(3) The stories of Christ are mystery stories. 

(4) Those who understand the stories of Christ 
are compelled to repeat them. 

(5) The world challenges the truth of Christ 
and the way we live His truth. 

(6) Our strength to defend the truth of Christ 
comes from prayer. 

(7) We gather, like children, around the fire 
of love, the Source of Truth. 


Story-telling is a real art. However, 
the art is enhanced by circumstances. 
The mood of the audience, the atmos- 
phere of the place, the age of the group, 
all add to the effect of the story. No- 
where in the world can one find a group 
more interested in a story than children. 
No atmosphere could help a _ story- 
teller more than a chilly night, dark and 
starless, the wind moaning around the 
house, and a roaring fire in a massive 
fireplace. This is the perfect setting 
for any story—romance, adventure, 
mystery. So the story-teller uses all the 
circumstances, takes advantage of his 
surroundings, makes props of realities. 
Then the stories he telis are not quickly 
forgotten. They remain fresh and vivid 
years after they have been told event 
though he may have taken some lib- 
erties with truth, perhaps embellishing 
here or enlarging there to keep the 
minds of his youthful audience alert and 
enthralled. 

But children grow up. Fire-places, 
the pleasing sound of a warm voice, the 
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night and the glow of stars, all these are 
put aside. Children revel in the whimsy 
of a fairyland; men want to put their 
hands on truth. If truth can come 
capsuled in story form, so much the 
better. Men remain children beneath 
their frame of bone and muscle. The 
soul is ever youthful, and the imagination 
rarely dies of dullness. So, thes tories 
of our divine Lord—the farmer and 
his field, the woman and her leaven— 
have an appeal for us today as they did 
for those happy people who listened to 
the charming voice of Christ in Pales- 
tine. The stories of our Lord are not 
simply fables or the weavings of a ro- 
mantic mind. They have a message, 
brief and pointed. Those who heard 
Him were not confused. His doctrine 
came through in His stories. He ut- 
tered “things hidden from the founda- 
tion of the world”’ (Gospel). 

If you would try to classify these par- 
ables or stories of Christ, you could call 
them mystery stories. Everyone who 
reads them is not able to understand 
them. The reason is that there is a key 
to these tales. That key is the gift of 
faith. ‘The kingdom of heaven is like 
to a grain of mustard-seed.... The 
kingdom of heaven is like to leaven”’ 
(Gospel). What do these words mean? 
They refer to the Church and the doc- 
trine of Christ. The Church is like the 
mustard-seed because both were small 
in the beginning, but grew rapidly, 
spreading far and wide. As the birds 
of the air made their home in the 
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branches of the tree, so the people of the 
world, great and small, rich and peor, 
find peace in the Church of Christ. The 
doctrine of Christ is like the leaven be- 
cause it made society better; it inter- 
ested men in the things of God; it re- 
directed men back to their eternal be- 
ginnings; it lifted them out of the dust 
towards the outstretched arms of God. 


MEN WHO FIND TRUTH 
SPREAD GOSPEL JOYOUSLY 


But it is not enough for men to be 
satisfied with finding and possessing the 
key to truth. They become like children 
with anew toy. They have to show it to 
others. Those who understand the 
stories of Christ cannot keep them hid- 
den in their hearts. These are stories 
that men are compelled to repeat. There 
is a story told of Alexander Woollcott: 
when he found a novel or a book that he 
enjoyed, he wanted all his friends to 
enjoy it also. He felt that he should 
hire a wheel-barrow and go trundling it 
down the street, passing out the books 
left and right. So we find the mission- 
aries of Christ trundling his truth 
through the villages of China, through 
the heat of the Congo, through the 
slums of crowded India. They find it 
hard. not to repeat the stories of Christ. 
They find it so hard not to repeat these 
stories every day that they are willing 
to die rather than hoard these tales in 
their minds. 

There are also missionaries at home. 
What did St. Paul, that intrepid mis- 
sioner of Christ, write to the Thessa- 
lonians? “... You became followers of 
us and of the Lord; receiving the word 
in much tribulation, with joy of the 
Holy Ghost: so that you were made a 
pattern to all that believe in Macedonia 
and in Achaia” (Epistle). They were a 
pattern to believers and non-believers 
alike. We have to be the same. The 


world that laughed at the pious Thessa- 
lonians still laughs at us today. The 
world challenges the truth of Christ and 
the way we live it. It considers us fools 
for believing and worshipping and it con- 
siders us fools when we ignore the prac- 
tices of our faith. For really the world 
has respect for those of us who have the 
courage of our convictions, and the 
world stands ready for conversion, but 
will be converted only by those who do 
not make a mockery or a sham of the 
precious gift that God has given to those 
whom He loves. That is why it is so 
fundamental to pray: “The right hand 
of the Lord hath wrought strength, the 
right hand of the Lord hath exalted me: 
I shall not die, but live, and shall declare 
the works of the Lord” (Ps. 117, 16). 

In the face of the challenge of the 
world, too many flinch. Too many are 
willing to go along with stories of a lying 
Satan, rather than believe the stories of 
a truthful Christ. The source of strength 
to meet this challenge can only be found 
in prayer. We pray in the Mass: “May 
this oblation, O God, we beseech Thee, 
cleanse, renew, govern, and protect us” 
(Secret). These could be the words on 
our banner in the struggle against the 
devil and his agents. We have to be 
cleansed by Christ, renewed for the 
battle by Him, governed constantly in 
every word and action by our Leader, 
and protected each minute by His love 
from slipping away from His care. To 
be able to be an effective missionary, to 
be able to repeat the story of truth with 
conviction, to be able to live the truth of 
God fully, we cannot look to ourselves; 
we can find no help from friends or 
associates, we can only lift up our empty 
hands to God. When they ate filled 
with His generous gifts, we can go out to 
other empty-handed and empty-hearted 
people. If we never realize this, then 
our apostolate will be a hollow one. We 
can be accused of hoarding truth. 
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This morning we are gathered around 
the fireplace of divine love—the altar 
of God. We are in an atmosphere of 
prayer. Before the eternal years of 
God, we have the years of children. 
We have the master story-teller, Christ, 
before us in the tabernacle and we have 
His story repeated for us in the words of 
Matthew. We have the key to these 
stories. We have everything that we 
need to make us remember these stories. 
We know the truth that these stories 


cover. Why are we not doing more 
about them? Do we not take them 
seriously? Surely, we do. But we have 
to be more aggressive, more belligerent 
in the defense of the truths we believe. 
But we can be sure that we will not be 
fighters for the Truth until that truth 
means so much to us that we will be 
willing to die for it. We will never re- 
peat the stories of Christ until “we . . 
hunger after those things by which we 
truly live’ (Postcommunion). 


Last Sunday After Pentecost 


The End Is the Beginning 


“The Lord saith, I think thoughts of peace, and not of affliction; you shall call upon Me 
and I will hear you; and I will bring back your captivity from all places’ (Introit.). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) There are mized feelings about the con- 
clusion of some affairs. 

(2) The fear of judgment develops from neglect- 
ing the real work of living. 

(3) Who have that horrible fear of the judg- 
ment? Sinners. 

(4) Who welcome the Judge as a friend? 
Saints. 

(5) The gray, solemn stones of the cemetery are 
reminders of our own mortality. 

(6) The end of the liturgical year reminds us of 
the endless years of a blissful eternity. 


For the most part, people greet the 
end of work or pleasure with mixed 
feelings. Certainly, the housewife is 
happy to see the end of cleaning and 
washing; the laborer is relieved to put 
down his pick and shovel when the 
whistle blows; the student breathes a 
sigh of relief when he finally untangles a 
knotty problem. But much as we like 
to see difficult affairs come to a happy 
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ending, we do not often welcome the 
conclusion of other things. The vaca- 
tioner hates to board up the bungalow 
and hustle back to a stuffy office; the 
reader is not anxious to come to the end 
of an exciting and interesting novel; 
two friends dislike the goodbye after a 
lively recollection of days gone by. But 
whether we like to see endings or not, 
pleasant or unpleasant, we know they 
are bound to come. We cannot crystal- 
lize a moment of happiness, except in the 
imagination, and even there it wears 
thin after a while. 

Some endings do not worry us. We 
know they are inevitable, so we accept 
them. Other endings do worry us, be- 
cause at their end there is a reckoning. 
The schoolboy, who has played more 
than he studied, does not welcome the 
end of the school term because he knows 
he will fail. The salesman, who has not 
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made the contacts and the sales he 
could have made, if he had tried a little 
harder, can expect a reprimand. For 
the shirker, the day of accounting be- 
comes a nightmare. At its approach, he 
becomes panicky. But the person who 
works conscientiously at his job does 
not fear the prospect of a reckoning. As 
a matter of fact, he welcomes it, because, 
as the Romans put it, the end crowns 
the work. 


CANNOT BE INDIFFERENT 
TO FACT OF WORLD’S END 


Is this not so with the work of living? 
When we hear these words of Christ, 
“And immediately after the tribulation 
of these days, the sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and 
the powers of heaven shall be moved; 
and then shall appear the sign of the 
Son of man in heaver, and then shall all 
the tribes of the earth mourn; and they 
shall see. the Son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven with much power and 
majesty” (Gospel), what is our reaction 
to them? We cannot be indifferent to 
the fact of judgment. Are we fright- 
ened? There could well be a natural 
fear at the smashing of the earth to bits. 
But if we are living Christ-like lives, the 
reaction should be joyful. We can ex- 
claim, “It is all over. Christ is the Con- 
queror. My Saviour is coming to bring 
me home.” With the Psalmist, we can 
sing out, ““Thou hast delivered us, O 
Lord, from them that afflict us: and 
hast put them to shame that hate us. 
In God we will glory all the day: and 
in Thy name we will give praise forever” 
(Gradual). 

Who have that horrible fear of the 
Judge and the judgment in their hearts? 
The sinners of the world. By their evil 
and wicked lives, they have separated 
themselves from the mercy of God. 


They cannot say that God did not give 
them a chance: If they look closely at 
the pattern of their lives, they know 
and they remember that the path they 
took was deliberate. The promptings of 
the Holy Ghost were rejected. The 
outstretched hand of God was spurned. 
No one forced them to be drunkards, 
to be dishonest, to be adulterers. Their 
emotions might have misled them now 
and then. But the over-all picture is 
one of deliberation, of selection and re- 
jection, of self instead of God. When 
life ebbs and the accounting before the 
just Judge is due, no wonder the sinner 
trembles. If that sinner dies in his sins, 
unrepenting, then the day of judgment 
is a day of wrath. 

How different is the good-living 
person’s attitude towards the Judge and 
the judgment! This is not a time of 
punishment, but a time of reward. This 
is no Judge Who comes, but a Friend. 
The good person, the saint, has lived 
intimately with Christ. He knew and 
obeyed His will. All his life was spent 
in forming Christ inside himself. How 
he remembers the sweetness of his com- 
munions, when he had Christ in his 
heart! How he remembers dwelling on 
the life of Christ in his mind! How 
well he recalls the grace of Christ pur- 
ifying his vision, wiping out the urge for 
material things, cleansing, purging, up- 
lifting. The holy person is drawn close 
to Christ and is “... filled with the 
knowledge of the will of God, in all wis- 
dom and_= spiritual understanding” 
(Epistle). Why should such a soul fear 
the judgment? There is no reason at 
all. 

The contrast between the sinner and 
the saint is tremendous. But God alone 
knows who these really are. When we 
visit a cemetery and look at the names - 
carved in stone, all we know is that 
faded flesh and crumbling bones are 
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under our feet. We whisper a prayer for 
all buried in the cemetery. We know 
that some of these people are in Heaven; 
some are in Purgatory; some may be in 
Hell. Wherever these souls may be, 
they cannot harm us. They can help 
us. Some people have a superstitious 
fear of cemeteries, probably because 
they are harsh reminders of a reality 
that we do not want to face. Some day 
we will lie beneath a stone and people 
will whisper prayers for us. Now we 
are fortunate. We know what life is. 
We have been made by God “.. 
worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light” (Epistle). What are we 
doing about it? 

When you reflect on those who have 
been buried, do you try to recall how 
they might have died? Was it sudden? 
Was it slow and prolonged? Were they 
ready to go? Did they go unprepared? 
We know that life does not end with the 
patness of a play ora movie. The divine 
Dramatist sees that we leave some 
loose ends lying around, some rough 
ends to be smoothed. There are many 
things left unfinished, many blue-prints 
of good intentions that never see reality. 
But this is the drama of life, not the 


vaporings of a creative artist. There is 
purpose in these jagged ends. 


USE TIME ON EARTH 
TO PREPARE FOR HEAVEN 


We are given a handful of Time. 
These are golden moments, committed 
to our care so that out of them we may 
fashion the endless years of a blissful 
eternity. Remember that Christ was 
not jesting when He made the dire pre- 
diction of the world’s end. He knew 
that it will come and as He said. We 
must use the Time He has given us so 
that there will be no fear in our hearts 
when that dread day comes. He has 
ransomed us. We are free men, free to 
hurry back to Him. That will come 
about if we pray: “Be propitious, O 
Lord, to our supplications, and accept 
the offerings and prayers of Thy people: 
turn all our hearts unto Thee, that, being 
delivered from earthly desires, we may 
pass on to the enjoyments of heaven” 
(Secret). Once this is done, we know 
that the end is the beginning. We are 
born for eternity. Prepare for that 
eternity with God by living a good life 
while on earth. 
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Papal Teaching. Concerning Catholic Action 


(Continued from page 8) 


youthful souls may be made firmer in 
resisting the destructive forces of their 
external environment and be better pre- 
pared for their apostolate in the world. 
This harmonious collaboration,’’ he con- 
tinues, “is greatly desired by His Holi- 
ness and as time goes on, it will be 
worked out in each particular locality 
by competent authorities in conformity 
with the general rule outlined’”’ (March 
1, 1929). 


SIX MAIN METHODS OF 
ASSISTANCE INDICATED 


Nor is the. assistance of religious re- 
stricted to only a few. According to 
Cardinal Lepicier, prefect of the same 
Congregation of Religious, it is an ob- 
ligation imposed on all, even on each 
one of their members, at least under the 
easiest form—the obligation of prayer. 
He says, ‘““We do not limit ourselves to 
asking the collaboration of only those 
religious devoted solely to the education 
of youth, but of all religious in general, 
even if they live a life exclusively con- 
templative. Of these we beg the super- 
natural help of their prayers and sacri- 
fices” (Letter to Monsignor Serafini, 
June 27, 1930). 

Summarizing the various directives 
of the Holy See, the methods whereby 
the religious can collaborate with the 
movement can be reduced to six main 
ones, namely: supernatural aid, as al- 
ready mentioned; material aid, such as 
offering to the movement the use of 
their buildings and other facilities for 
retreats, study-weeks, meetings and the 
like, as well as financial assistance; 
thirdly, preaching and directing parish 
activities, if they be clerical religious; 


the formation and training of Catholic 
youth, particularly in schools, for Catho- 
lic Action; codperation with the move- 
ment through auxiliary association; 
and finally, favoring and giving full 
moral support to the movement within 
the school, the hospital, or other insti- 
tutions, and being a “religious assist- 
ant”’ when called upon to do so. 


PREPARATION OF CLERGY, 
RELIGIOUS FOR PROGRAM 


That their work might be effective, 
however, the clergy and the religious 
must, first of all, be properly informed 
concerning Catholic Action, and the 
number of pronouncements of the Holy 
See on this matter indicates its impor- 
tance in the minds of the Popes. In his 
letter to the hierarchy of the Philippines 
Pius XI wrote, “But now We must say 
another thing, which Our experience, 
now long, has taught Us, namely, that 
in all countries the fate of Catholic Ac- 
tion lies in the hands of the clergy. All 
the members of the clergy, therefore,” 
he continues, “ought to know both the 
theory and the practice of this new form 
of apostolate which forms a part of the 
sacred ministry. Knowing your pa- 
ternal solicitude for the salvation of 
souls [and here he speaks to the bish- 
ops] We are certain that you will take 
such measures that your priests can be 
so prepared: the young clerics in the 
seminary during their course in pastoral 
theology, of which Catholic Action ought 
now to be an integral part; and the 
priests already employed in the sacred 
ministry, by special courses, by prayer 
and study, or in any other way that your 
zeal may suggest” (January 18, 1939). 
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Cardinal Pacelli, as Secretary of State, 
in his letter to the superiors of orders 
and congregations of religious, writes: 
“*Special courses of study are to be ar- 
ranged to prepare religious for this new 
work, so that through their teaching 
and their manifold activities the faith- 
ful may be inspired and trained for the 
apostolate of Catholic Action’? (March 
15, 1936). In his letter to the Brazilian 
hierarchy Pius XI said, ‘‘ Now in order 
that priests, as well as religious of both 
sexes, and the laity may be ever more 
efficient in Catholic Action it is very 
profitable, as is regularly done in some 
countries, to have from time to time 
meetings or conventions for the purpose 
of learning and asking God’s grace. 
There should not only be national con- 
gresses, but also conventions for the dio- 
cese, the parish, so that through the re- 
ligious exercises and meditations, 
through appropriate lectures, demon- 
strations, and speeches on the matter 
pertaining to Catholic Action, the peo- 
ple who attend may be inflamed with 
zeal for the apostolate and be solidly im- 
bued with genuine Catholic Action” 
(October 27, 1935). 

Cardinal Laurenti writes in another 
letter (and this seems to be the key to a 
better understanding of Catholic Action 
among religious), “In order that the 
work of education, which the members 
of the various religious communities 
perform in their schools and institutions 
with such zeal and fruit, may be more 
easily and better codrdinated with the 
program of Catholic Action outlined by 
the Holy Father, it is necessary that the 
superiors of these religious communities 
know this program and its technique 
more exactly and more completely than 
is ordinarily the case’’ (January 21, 
1927). Cardinal Lepicier repeats this 
injunction in his letter to Monsignor 
Serafini in 1930, “‘Allow us to institute 
that definite instruction about Catholic 


Action—its nature, its rules, its regula- 
tions—be given to all religious who 
are engaged in teaching. Furthermore, 
some of them should receive an advanced 
course adapted to their profession of 
Christian educators.” 


CATHOLIC ACTION HELD 
ESSENTIAL OF EDUCATION 


Nor are the Popes silent about Catho- 
lic Action in the school. Pius XI con- 
sidered it so essential that it may not 
be omitted in any modern Catholic edu- 
cational program. “The training of 
youth,” he says, “‘for the apostolate ap- 
propriate to Catholic Action is an es- 
sential element of education in these 
modern times, a secure rampart of Chris- 
tian life; it is a special grace to be called 
to an apostolate so closely connected 
with that of the priesthood. A wise edu- 
cator cannot be unmindful of | this, 
otherwise he would restrict the horizons 
of good which should be widened before 
the generous souls of young people, he 
would deprive the Church of valuable 
helpers and would with difficulty attain 
all the aims of a Christian education” 
(Letter of Cardinal Pacelli to the Reli- 
gious Superiors, March 15, 1936). 

Theoretical training in the apostolic 
spirit is not sufficient for the formation 
of true lay apostles. Opportunity must 
be given within the school environment 
for the actual practice of the apostolate. 
Part of the young apostle’s training 
must consist in actually seeing Catholic 
Action in action and taking part in it— 
of applying the principle of “like by 
like” in the action of conquest on fellow- 
students. That is why Pius XI insisted 
many times that the practice of the lay 
apostolate is more necessary in the 
student milieu than anywhere else (Let- 
ter to Monsignor Perdomo, March 14, 
1934; to the hierarchy of Brazil, Octo- 
ber 27, 1935; to the hierarchy of the 
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Philippines, January 18, 1939). After 
saying that, “since the future is in the 
hands of young people, it is particularly 
in them that one ought to take the most 
careful interest,”’ he urges in almost the 
same breath that centers or sections or 
cells of Catholic Action be organized for 
boys and girls in “‘all educational insti- 
tutions” (Letter to Monsignor Perdomo, 
March 14, 1934). He urges this not once 
but many times. ‘“‘The considerable re- 
sults,” he says, “obtained by these as- 
sociations where they have existed for 
some time, should be an incentive to es- 
tablish them everywhere. We do not 
doubt that the men and women of reli- 
gious orders who direct with so much 
care the colleges and schools will re- 
spond with perfect docility to Our will” 
(Letter to the Philippines, January 18, 
1939). In his letter to Italian Catholic 
Action (September 4, 1940) Pius XII 
takes these scholastic groups for granted. 

“Whether or not there will be a body 
of apostles available for Catholic Ac- 
tion,” writes Bishop McGavick to the 
teachers in his diocese (July 15, 1943), 
“depends in a large measure on the 
efforts of the religious in our schools. 
That is why the Popes have repeatedly 
expressed the desire that the religious 
use to advantage the opportunities of 
their position for the forming of these 
lay apostles so necessary in our age, for 
the Church’s mission of winning back 
the masses to her fold.” 

A consciousness of his priestly dignity, 
the power which allows him, in virtue of 
his baptismal and confirmational char- 
acters, to be associated in an active way 
with the religious and apostolic action of 
Christ and His Church, will affect the 
whole outlook of the layman. He will 
see that the Catholic Action far from 
being a work of supererogation—a spare 
time hobby—makes an urgent demand 
on him. 

The advantages of these Catholic Ac- 


tion sections in the school and the apos- 
tolic formation they give the students 
are pointed out by no less an authority 
than Cardinal Pacelli himself in his let- 
ter to the superiors of religious orders. 
“In the first place,” he wrote, “it is a 
safeguard of Christian living.” The 
apostolate deepens the students’ per- 
sonal convictions concerning the truths 
of religion, and develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility for living them more faith- 
fully. “‘Training for the lay apostolate,” 
Cardinal Pacelli continues, “makes for 
the welfare of the school itself, for no 
one will question the incalculable good it 
does by way of mutual example among 
the better. disposed students, the power 
it gives them to bring their less exem- 
plary fellow-students to better ways, 
the impulse it gives them to draw from 
their daily life at school or college a true 
preparation for the work they expect to 
undertake, either during vacation or at 
the end of their studies, in the ranks of 
Catholic Action.” Finally, Cardinal Pa- 
celli says that the young people who have 
received such a formation “make more 
hardy soldiers to overcome the many 
grave dangers which are incident to the 
social life of our day, and which as we 
know too well from experience, are very 
common even among young people who 
have been educated in Catholic schools.” 


METHOD OF ACTION 
INDICATED BRIEFLY 


Another « uestion is that of the method 
of Catholic Action. The Pope’s formula 
for Catholic Action when first given left 
the way open to any number of applica- 
tions. In other words, the Pope did not 
specify what method would be the best 
vehicle for putting his formula into ef- 
fect. This method would have to be dis- 
covered, worked out, and perfected. 
Historically, the Pope’s formula for spe- 
cialized Catholic Action was first worked 
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out by Canon Joseph Cardijn in Bel- 
gium and France—first for one milieu 
and finally for all. This subject cannot 
be treated here, but briefly, its method of 
organization is the cell. Its method of 
study and action is an inquiry method 
“of observe, judge and act.” Father 
Rochford defines it as ‘“‘an organization 
which groups, trains, assists, and repre- 
sents Young Workers (Young Farmers, 
Young Students, etc.) so that they may 
rechristianize the whole of their own 
selves, the whole of their environment 
and the whole of their fellow workers 
(fellow farmers, fellow students, etc.).” 


HOLY SEE MOST FAVORABLE, 
APPROVES METHOD WARMLY 


Of no other method, so far developed, 
has the Holy See spoken so favorably. 
It has been given the complete approval 
of the Popes and from their own pro- 
nouncements we know that it completely 
fulfills all the requirements of Catholic 
Action as defined by the Papacy. Pius 
XI has praised it and given it as an ex- 
ample of Catholic Action. ‘The J.O.C.,”’ 
he says, “has perfectly interpreted the 


guiding principles of Catholic Action, of 


which it is an inspired working exam- 
ple.” On another occasion he said, “‘ We 
have defined Catholic Action in the way 
it has been perfectly realized by the Jo- 
cist Movement and interpreted in its 
publications that have come to our 
knowledge.”” In a letter of Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, Jocism 
is mentioned as the perfect realization— 
the “‘accomplished type” of Catholic 
Action. “‘ Providence,” he says, “‘seems 
to have put its seal on it.” On the oc- 
casion of the twentieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the J.0.C., on be- 
half of Pius XII, Monsignor Montini, 
Acting Papal Secretary, wrote as fol- 
lows to Cardinal Suhard (June 25, 
1946), ‘“The fruits borne by this form of 
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apostolate in Belgium, in France, and 
elsewhere, prove beyond doubt that it is 
eminently adapted to the dechristianized 
conditions of the modern world. It is, 
therefore, desirable that it be welcomed 
by the hierarchy of other countries as 
well, so that it may be able to exercise 
its full power for good, and to organize 
itself on the international plan, for the 
problems concerning the world of labor 
are becoming more and more interna- 
tional. 

“‘It is desirable also,” he continues, 
“that priests in ever greater numbers, 
understanding their mission, may con- 
secrate themselves to the important min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical Assistants of 
Catholic Action among workers. This 
will demand from them, as from their 
superiors, an effort at adaptation, of 
understanding and of codrdination 
which, wh le respecting the traditional 
rules of the Church’s public law, knows 
also how to find the formulze and meth- 
ods that correspond to new needs and 
new necessities.” To Canon Joseph 
Cardijn himself, Pope Pius XII wrote on 
April 26, 1946, ‘‘ We know what a special 
place you occupy in Catholic Action, for 
the consolation of which Our predeces- 
sor, Pope XI of holy and venerable mem- 
ory, labored so much, and which We 
Ourselves desire so ardently to see grow 
and prosper, for the salvation and peace 
of the world. This close codperation of 
the laity with the apostolate of the hier- 
archy, in obedience to the spiritual lead- 
ers whom the Holy Spirit has set to rule 
the Church of God, is the guarantee of 
supernatural success promised by God 
to the heralds of the Gospel. Of this 
success, the Jocists, through their spe- 
cial methods and through the spirit that 
animates them, are the living expression 
among their brothers and sisters in the 
working world.”’ In the same letter he 
says he “‘ would like to see the number of 
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chaplains, to whom We give unstinting 
praise, multiplied in answer to the 
growing needs of that multitude of 
young men and women in factories and 
workshops.” 

Speaking of the problems of the apos- 
tolate, particularly on the labor front, 
and the necessity of envisaging them 
from an international angle, in his let- 
ter to Archbishop Charboneau (May 24, 
1947), Pius XII adds, “ We have no doubt 
that the solution of this problem will 
and must be found. We are relying for 
this on the wisdom and perspicacity of 
the leaders trained by the Y.C.W., of 
their deep Christian sense, as well as on 
the appropriate directions of the hier- 
archy.”” His Holiness wrote in a similar 
tone to Cardinal Griffin recently through 
his acting Secretary of State, Giovanni 
B. Montini. 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND ITS 
RELATION TO OTHER GROUPS 


There is another question concerning 
Catholic Action which sometimes arises, 
namely, the exact relationship of Catho- 
lic Action to other societies and organi- 
zations in the Church. The Holy See 
has definitely answered this question on 
more than one occasion, showing how 
they can all ““work together in harmony 
and fraternal collaboration.” 

According to the exact words of Pius 
XI, “Catholic Action must have its own 
proper organization, single (unique), dis- 
ciplined, and able to codrdinate all Cath- 
olic forces, so that each for its part, may 
preserve and scrupulously execute the 
obligations and duties confided to it.” 
This is one of the many texts on the 
same point. What this plainly states is 
that Catholic Action is no part of any 
other organization. It is a juridical en- 
tity in itself, with its own proper organ- 
ization, and not part of a larger organi- 


zation. Hence the utter inversion of 
right order when we speak of “‘ Catholic 
Action committees,” or “Catholic Ac- 
tion schools, or divisions, etec.,” within 
the framework of associations of the 
faithful. As one writer said, it is as 
though the tail is trying desperately to 
wag the dog. 

The point we have missed is that ev- 
ery and any apostolic work does not con- 
stitute Catholic Action, though it may 
well be noble, efficient Catholic activity. 
The point we have missed is that Catho- 
lic Action is an organization in its own 
right and no part of any canonically 
erected pious union, sodality, or confra- 
ternity. To the Argentine hierarchy 
Pius XI wrote (February 4, 1931), 
“Besides this great institution which 
one might call ‘official’ Catholic Action, 
there exists among you, as we have said, 
other associations whose end is to pro- 
mote piety and religious formation as 
well as charity and beneficence. These 
associations We called on a recent occa- 
sion the valient auxiliaries of Catholic 
Action, and they can and should give to 
Catholic Action preparatory and active 
elements.”” To the President General of 
Italian Catholic Action Cardinal Pacelli 
wrote, “‘Besides Catholic Action prop- 
erly so called, there exist other institu- 
tions, associations and _ enterprises, 
which, with remarkable variety of organ- 
ization, tend, some to a more intensive 
ascetical culture, others again to prac- 
tices of piety and religion and especially 
to the apostolate of prayer; others to 
the exercise of Christian charity in all 
its form and applications. These works 
devote themselves, in fact, to a wide and 
efficacious apostolate both individual 
and social, under organizational forms 
that vary and adapt themselves to per- 
sonal initiatives. But for this very rea- 
son they differ from the organization 
proper to Catholic Action, though they 
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can and should be regarded as its true 
and providential auxiliaries” (March 30, 
1930). 


ENTITY OF MOVEMENT 
REAFFIRMED BY PIUS XII 


Writing to the Confederation of So- 
dalities of Our Lady in Spain recently, 
Pius XII reaffirmed this point. “It is 
for Us a special satisfaction to see your 
diligent and cordial collaboration with 
Catholic Action duly brought about 
through means of collective attachment 
of the Sodalities. ... In this way that 
collaboration is achieved which, accord- 
ing to the thought so often manifested 
by Our predecessor and recalled by Us, 
should never be an absorption and de- 
struction, but rather a codrdination of 
forces.” No unusual knowledge of se- 
mantics, logic, or canon law, is required 
to see that Pius XII treats Catholic Ac- 
tion not as a pious appendage of other 
groups, but as a juridical entity in itself. 
The warning about “absorption and de- 
struction” is meant, of course, to be 
taken bilaterally. 

There has been considerable growth 
in the Church since the publication of 
the Code of Canon Law almost thirty 
years ago. One of the chief features in 
that growth has been the Catholic Ac- 
tion movement. Pius XI in his pre- 
scriptions has legally established the of- 
ficial status and the juridical réle of 
Catholic Action, all of which prescrip- 
tions have been acquired, accepted and 
augmented by Pius XII. Legislation 
precedes codification and action obeys 


legislation. “‘Catholic Action, properly 
so called, is, so to say, a thing canoni- 
cally defined.”” Thus spoke Cardinal 
Pizzardo, the right-hand man of Pius 
XI in Catholic Action. 


CATHOLIC LAITY URGED 
TO ACTIVE PARTICIPATION 


The world is in a desperate situation: 
Secularism has insidiously crept down 
into the minutest details of human life. 
The problem is not an ordinary one. 
The hierarchy alone is not equal to the 
problem. What is needed is a body of 
dynamically zealous lay apostles, well 
formed, religiously, morally, socially, 
and apostically, that will augment and 
assist the apostolate of the hierarchy. 
The Christian layman is equal to the 
problem. He is the bridge over the gap, 
caused by secularism, between the spiri- 
tual and the temporal orders. The 
Popes have shown the way. It is, to say 
the least, a question of loyalty to the 
Holy See to acquaint ourselves with 
Catholic Action and to do our part to 
try to get it started. 

The impact of a body of united 
Catholic groups, each being expert at 
the part assigned to it, focusing their 
respective talents on the constructive 
work of rechristianizing that which has 
become pagan and christianizing that 
which has never been Christian—the 
building up of the Body which is 
Christ’s—that impact would be incom- 
parable in the history of the Church. 
It would make history—it would make 
it Christian. 
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Meet the Adolescent Girl 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


| oe CORRECTION, it is sug- 
gested that a very high percentage of 
fallen-away or feeble Catholics will be 
found to have been without Catholic 
influence or education between the ages 
of thirteen and nineteen, though they 
may have had Catholic grade-school 
training.”' In making this suggestion 
Father McCorry has no intention of 
belittling the influence of the elementary 
Catholic schools in the formation of 
men and women, but there are many 
who are now thoroughly convinced 
that the intensity of future Catholicism 
in the case of many boys and girls will 
depend upon their development in the 
high-school period. The author is writ- 
ing an analysis of the adolescent girl 
in particular, but many of the things 
he says help the reader to understand 
the faults and foibles of the adolescent 
boy as well. There is no question that 
the high-school years are critical years, 
years of decisive formation. Here it is 
that the boy or the girl starts to function 
autonomously as a distinct individual. 
He or she has established a sort of eman- 
cipation that allows the teen-ager to 
determine his or her future formation, 
what he or she wishes to make of him- 
self or herself. We agree with the 
author that just as youth is the decisive 
period in the making of a man or woman, 
so it is the decisive period in the making 
of a Catholic. 
Elders are frequently surprised at the 
rapidity and the radical nature of the 
development that takes place in the 





1 Those Terrible Teens, V. P. McCorry, S.J.; 
(McMullen, New York, 1947), p. 27. 


adolescent years. To parents and teach- 
ers the phenomenon may be one of 
the delightful surprises of human life, 
but it is at times disconcerting, even 
frightening. Maturing youths are some- 
times called upon to make decisions 
that they are not qualified to make. 
In the vigor of their developing in- 
dependence they are sometimes rash. 
Father McCorry calls sharp attention 
to a disturbing fact. It is this, that in 
human life some errors are not re- 
trievable. He begs youth to bear in 
mind that some mistakes, for instance, 
an ill-considered marriage, are per- 
manent—permanent in their effects 
and permanent in the lifelong anguish 
which they involve. 


YOUTH SHOULD HEED 
COUNSEL OF PARENTS 


Father and mother may not know the 
latest dance step, they may even be un- 
acquainted with the ranking of musical 
selections on the “hit parade,”’ but over 
the years they have given much thought 
to the future careers of their children. 
They have formed ideals towards whose 
realization they would have their chil- 
dren grow, and withal they have devel- 
oped a degree of prudence that they now 
seek to impart to the maturing young 
minds Divine Providence has placed 
under their guidance. Older youths, 
still young in experience, should give 
ear to the mature wisdom of elders. 
The boy at fourteen is frequently in- 
clined to be impatient of parental 
restrictions, and it is true particularly 
of young girls that their emotional 
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development at this period commonly 
far outruns their growth in intellectual 
power. “In the plainest terms,” says 
Father McCorry, “a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen has not brains enough to 
control her feelings.” We are here 
reminded of the old story, once told by 
Mark Twain, about the fourteen-year- 
old who condemned his father as an 
old fogie, but found to his surprise 
when he came twenty-one that his 
father had learned a great deal over the 
seven intervening years. 


UNCERTAINTY IS BASIC 
FEATURE OF ADOLESCENCE 


The teens are a critical and difficult 
period. From six to eight years of age 
the child usually feels quite secure and 
capable of dealing with new situations. 
He encounters reality and objectivity 
and has little concern with the sub- 
jective side of experience. His attitude 
of unconcern about himself and his 
problems vanishes with the onset of 
adolescence. “This period,” writes Dr. 
Allers,? “is essentially one of trouble 
and of problems. Accordingly, it is 
essentially a period of unrest and of 
uncertainty. The reliability of things 
and of persons vanishes, not because 
these things and persons have become 
different, but because the adolescent’s 
relation to them changes. This change 
of relation is due to the change in the 
individual himself, or rather in the con- 
sciousness he has of himself. The 
naive attitude which the child had 
towards himself—his taking himself, 
his existence, his life and its conditions 
for granted—all this unproblematic 
being in harmony with all and each 
disappears. It is as if the child, when 
passing from childhood to adolescence, 
has to rediscover the whole world, and 


* Character Education in Adolescence (Wagner, 
New York, 1940), pp. 15-17. 
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this task is definitely more difficult 
than the original discovery, because it 
has become conscious. The happy un- 
consciousness of early childhood is lost 
forever... Nobody can ever hope to 
understand the adolescent mind, and 
even less to influence it somewhat, 


‘unless he is fully aware of the fact that 


uncertainty is the very basic feature 
of this age. 

“Seen from without, adolescence is 
the period of transition between child- 
hood and adult life. Every period of 
transition partakes as well of the past 
as of the future. Adolescence presents 
itself accordingly as a curious mixture 
of features characteristic of childhood 
and of others, still undeveloped and but 
just indicated, of adult mentality. 
But the infantile features are no longer 
quite the same as they were but a short 
time before, and the adult characteristics 
are not as yet what they will be after a 
couple of years.” 

The clash of fading infantile and 
budding adolescent characteristics is 
felt also, though only dimly, by the 
adolescent himself, Dr. Allers tells us, 
and this clash or discrepancy contributes 
to his uncertainty. But in a certain 
sense he is helpless because he has not 
become an autonomous individual and 
has not developed to the full the adult 
characteristics that will eventually dis- 
place the infantile or childish charac- 
teristics. 

The formation of the definite self is 
the central phenomenon and the real 
problem of adolescence. The study of 
this process of formation and consolida- 
tion of the self is of the utmost impor- 
tance. The subjective mirroring of the 
process in the individual is uncertainty, 
the most striking characteristic of 
adolescence. The normal child of well- 
defined character now becomes the 
adolescent of very hazily defined char- 
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acter. There is commonly a certain 
instability of behavior, disconcerting 
to those with whom he comes in contact, 
that makes him unreliable and difficult 
to deal with or to understand. Within 
certain limits it is correct to say that 
the budding adolescent is not respon- 
sible for this inconstancy in his be- 
havior—it is an inevitable result of his 
state. 

This uncertainty is the fertile breeding 
ground of the problems that plague the 
adolescent. He is thrown into black 
anguish for reasons that seem very 
insufficient, even absurdly trivial to the 
adult observer. The young boy will 
fear the laughter of his fellows or of his 
elders. The young girl suffers from the 
same fear, but she dreads more violently 
any threat of failure or of public re- 
proach. She fears being different from 
other girls of the same age and has a 
horror of competition, with an un- 
reasoning fear of making a decision that 
commits her to a line of action, or of 
meeting new events or strange persons. 

The active discontent of the adoles- 
cent makes his elders think that he is 
unstable and incapable of adjustment. 
This discontent is complicated at times 
by an abnormal sense of guilt. This 
arises from a growing sense of personal 
responsibility for one’s actions. 
Whether it is objectively justified or 
not, it is frequently a factor in the 
mental anguish characteristic of adoles- 
cence. Contributory also to the dis- 
content is the feeling of responsibility 
for the disposition of one’s own life, for 
the choice of a vocation. Here is a 
problem that becomes acute, causes a 
torment of doubt, and is full of difficulty 
for an individual who feels unable to 
make a decision even in the simpler 
problems of current living. No wonder 
he is easily discouraged, takes to flight, 
and withdraws into the shell of his 


inner life. To his parents he seems to 
have become suddenly reticent, secre- 
tive, and impenetrable. Inconsistently 
enough, the troubled adolescent will at 
times pour out his feelings and disclose 
the secret places of the heart with utter 
abandon. This seeming fickleness 
marks their friendships, their interests, 
their enthusiasms. “They are meek 
today and stubborn tomorrow,” writes 
Dr. Allers, “willing to work for a short 
spell and soon disgusted by everything 
resémbling work; at one time they are 
friendly, considerate, accessible, and 
then again gruff, egotistic, impossible to 
approach.” This marked fickleness of 
adolescents is but a symptom of their 
inner uncertainty. 


BOOK’S PURPOSE IS 
TO GIVE ASSISTANCE 


In Those Terrible Teens Father Mc- 
Corry tries to give a candid diagnosis 
of the Catholic high-school girl. He 
insists that the whole purpose of his 
work is to afford Catholic girls the 
special assistance which these charming 
young women need to pass securely and 
happily through this unique but dan- 
gerous period in their lives. He lays 
bare their defects with the sole object 
of making good girls better. “No 
one need doubt,” Father McCorry 
assures us, “that the overwhelming 
majority of Catholic teen-age girls are, 
in general, good girls. They are pure, 
they are fundamentally docile, they are 
affectionate, they are generous. Few 
are more assiduous in prayer or more 
regular in the reception of the Sacra- 
ments than the young Catholic girl 
in a Catholic school. But, since very 
good people may yet possess very 
notable faults, Catholic young women 
may be expected to have faults”’* 





3 Op. eit., p. 16. 
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The pagan world in which the 
Catholic girl lives creates a pagan 
atmosphere that is fraught with danger. 
Pagan thought and behavior press in 
upon her from every sde. The radio 
and the movies are frankly pagan; 
the newspaper and the magazines con- 
tribute to the pagan atmosphere; the 
standards and the moral code of those 
who have no definite religious convic- 
tions are simply pagan. It is impossible 
to live in the midst of this contamination 
without stain. Such an atmosphere 
carries the constant threat of contamina- 
tion. Catholic teaching and Catholic 
living give the Catholic high-school 
girl the guidance and the protection of 
which she stands in need. She needs 
the Church, but she must be aware 
that the Church also needs her. From 
the ranks to which she belongs come the 
Church’s most vital weapons of defense 
against, yes, of attack upon, the virus of 
paganism. Need we say that these 
three weapons are the Catholic nun, 
the Catholic woman of the professional 
and business world, and the Catholic 
wife and mother? 


CATHOLIC BACKGROUND 
NEGATES PAGAN ATMOSPHERE 


The Catholic girl is rich in religious 
training and_ spiritual resources. 
Catholic teaching presents many dog- 
matic treasures, perhaps no one more 
precious than the teaching about heaven 
and hell, reward and punishment. The 
Catholic girl will never yield to the 
influence of the satanic maneuver that 
has destroyed belief in the existence of 
hell. She accepts Mary, the Mother 
of God, as the perfect ideal of woman- 
kind, and tries to form her life upon 
this supreme model. Catholic family 
life, Catholic prayer and symbols, the 
daily solicitude and the selfless devotion 


of priests and nuns to the work of her . 


formation cannot but neutralize the 
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poisonous pagan atmosphere that is 
elsewhere round about her. Most 
powerful of the influences in her life 
are the graces brought to her soul 
through the sacramental system. 
Every sin is forgiven in the Sacrament 
of Penance, every evil habit yields to 
the humble practice of Confession. 
She experiences in Holy Communion 
the refreshment that is promised to 
those who are heavily burdened. Little 
wonder that we expect the Catholic 
girl to be a better girl. She ought to be. 

The teachers of adolescent girls are 
fully aware that many do not live up to 
their possibilities, to their high calling. 
Father McCorry seeks the causes of 
this failure. He finds the first cause in 
what he calls “spiritual deafness.” 
Worse than the deafness itself is the 
fact that many who are spiritually deaf 
do not know or suspect that they are so. 
It is possible for a spiritual being to 
prevent itself from seeing, to look in this 
direction or in that, to shut out light, 
to attach itself to darkness. Many 
young people growing into maturity 
do not seem to realize that they are 
responsible agents. They live as if 
life were something which just happens 
to one, something beyond one’s control. 

Father McCorry designates, as a 
member of this group, a familiar type of 
young girl whom he calls “Beautiful 
Dreamer.”: She drifts wherever the 
tides of life take her. She has no strong 
preferences and, like Mr. Micawber, she 
seems to be ever waiting for something 
toturnup. The Beautiful Dreamer is a 
very unbeautiful specimen. 

Allied to her is the girl who cannot 
make up her mind. She has a natural 
feminine timidity about decisions that 
involve risk, a timidity exaggerated to 
the point where she seems to want others 
to shape her life for her. Omitting to 
take the tide in her affairs at the flood, 
she is destined to be ever bound in 
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shallows and in miseries. The girl 
who habitually leans on others, who is 
totally dependent upon some other 
person, is a distinct type, whom Father 
McCorry styles “the Leaning Tower.” 
It is very prudent for a teen-age girl to 
put great confidence in her mother or in 
a mature teacher, but she remains a 
responsible agent who must at times 
make decisions for herself. No con- 
fidante is capable of living her life for 
her. Extreme dependence on another 
is a most destructive element in the life 
of the weaker individual. Straighten 
up, Leaning Tower! 

Father McCorry next distinguishes 
the prettily helpless type. She knows 
that she must live her own life, but 
“she just can’t do those things that 
other people find so easy.” Her pre- 
dominant failing is lying or jealousy 
or back-biting or a nasty temper, and 
she piously professes that she doesn’t 
know what she is going to do about it— 
and does nothing. Morally she is in 
danger; socially she is a pest. 

The hypocrisy of the next type, the 
girl who is led into sin, is worse. She 
knows her own responsibility, she is not 


a helpless puppet, but in imitation of 


her first father, Adam, she tries to lay 
the blame of her sin upon others. Al- 
mighty God held Adam responsible; 
he will hold every son and daughter of 
Adam responsible. The common con- 
viction that scatterbrain is a term des- 
ignating an adolescent girl does not 
lack foundation. Any chance traveler 
on a street car or a bus about the time 
high school is dismissed sees and hears 
enough to convince him. The high- 
school girls should curb their prevailing 
dizziness. How cleverly they use the 
fallacy of artful exaggeration when some 
elder has the temerity to remonstrate 
with them. ‘“‘Why should we act like 
seventy,” they say, ‘when we are only 
seventeen?” 


“Quite right,” replies our author. 
“But must you act like seven if you are 
really seventeen?”’ The dear girls con- 
fuse lightness of heart with lightness of 
head. ‘Teachers bemoan the inability 
of the modern young woman to con- 
centrate. The attention-span of the 
psychologist does not seem to apply in 
her case. The deficiency is not in their 
nature. The adolescent girl has the 
power to think, but she does not use it. 
“Young girls are inattentive and fail 
to concentrate,” concludes Father Mc- 
Corry, “chiefly because of a fault on 
their part, and that fault is light- 
headedness.” ‘Their teachers do them a 
distinct service in coercing them to 
give thought to matters of the highest 
concern in their young lives. 


MODERN YOUNG WOMAN 
UNABLE TO REMAIN SILENT 


Somewhere the poet writes of “the 
loud laugh that speaks the vacant 
mind.” The current inability of the 
high-school girl to be silent recalls this 
line. A reprimand for ill-timed chat- 
tering, for chronic giddiness, brings the 
retort, “Must we act like enclosed 
nuns?” No one expects youth to 
preserve perpetual silence, but there 
are certain standards of public deport- 
ment that are violated at one’s own 
peril. There are times and places to 
maintain complete silence: 


(a) In the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

(b) When an older person is speak- 
ing, especially when that person speaks 
officially. 

(c) During all those minutes and 
hours of class when business is really in 
order. 

(d) During the actual time of re- 
treat.‘ 





4 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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Teachers know that there is a definite 
correlation between perennial giddiness 
and inferior schoolwork. No rationaliza- 
tion will convince the teacher that 
school achievement does not suffer 
from wilful giddiness, or from the out- 
landish tastes and idiotic behavior of 
many adolescent girls who are enjoying 
the opportunity of going to high school 
at the cost of great sacrifice on the part 
of their parents, especially their mothers. 
One is tempted to think that many 
girls sitting in million-dollar high schools 
today would do better to spend their 
time mastering the domestic arts within 
the confines of their own homes under 
the tutelage of their mothers. 


ADOLESCENT GIRLS 
CAUTIONED TO THINK, PRAY 


Wake up, wastrel, before it is too'late; 
life is real, life is earnest. You have 
higher interests than radio crooning, the 
reading of pulp magazines, and preoccu- 
pation with Hollywood. There are mo- 
ments in life, believe it or not, when 
giggling, even in the young, is singularly 
out of place. “By all means,” says 
Father McCorry, “‘young girls should 
laugh their girlish laughter. But is it 
too much to expect that they will some- 
times break off the merry laughter and 
stop the silly giggling and interrupt the 
endless, vacant talk, in order that they 
may think, or even pray?’’® 

Father McCorry says many more 
things but we cannot treat of them 
now. We like to ihink that the re- 
maining foibles of which he speaks are 
not quite so common as those already 
presented. He has a word of condem- 


5 Op. cit., p. 64. 


nation for Miss Sophisticate, who thinks 
her mother and father are so hopelessly 
behind the times and who looks upon 
the poor nuns as “‘just something out of 
the Middle Ages.”’ She has done much 
indiscriminate reading in the field of 
sex, reading that has immunized her to 
the ennobling influences to which she 
owes everything of good she has 
achieved. She lacks reverence for older 
people and for the fine old virtues; she 
has decided to study in the school of 
experience, and she will run her own life, 
thank you. “She is seventeen—and she 
isafool.” To her teachers she is remote 
and mysterious and a source of vague 
uneasiness. 

Father McCorry warns too against 
selfishness, the adolescent type of sel- 
fishness that is particularly effective in 
destroying the peace and harmony of 
home life. He has a word to say in 
deprecation of the chronic cult of beauty 
on the part of the adolescent girl, and 
reminds her that beauty is a quite dan- 
gerous gift. Fortunately, it is rare. 
Courtesy he commends as the queen of 
social virtues. St. Paul is the great 
teacher here: “‘Give proof to all of your 
courtesy.” 

The young Catholic girl should make 
her whole exterior, visible behavior 
conform to the highest ideal of what a 
Catholic girl should be. Above all 
she should cultivate a low and quiet 
tone of voice. We conclude with the 
comment of old King Lear about the 
dead Cordelia: 

Her voice was ever soft, 


Gentle, and low, an excellent thing 
in woman. 
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Questions ANswerep 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Hearing Rectory Confessions 
Outside of Diocese? 


Question: May a priest having fac- 
ulties to hear confessions (of priests 
and others) in his own diocese, hear the 
confessions of priests in a diocese in 
which he may be visiting, if so requested 
by the individuals? And, similarly 
but more specifically, does Canon Law 
grant faculties to a priest of another 
diocese to hear confessions of the mem- 
bers of a rectory household (priests 
and others) at which rectory he may be 
an overnight guest, without first having 
obtained faculties of the diocese? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: A priest visiting in another 
diocese can hear the confession of a 
priest and those of the rectory house- 
hold, only if there is such a grant by 
the Ordinary of the diocese. This is 
done in many dioceses, and has always 
been done in the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis. The presumption is that if a 
priest of another diocese asks a visiting 
priest to hear his confession or that of a 
member of his household, there is 
authority to do so by diocesan statutes, 
or at least by the general delegation of 
the priest concerned. 


Had the Mother a Right to 
Designate These Masses? 


Question: The Catholic undertaker 
in this town has Mass cards at his 
establishment for the convenience of 
friends and mourners. Recently, the 
mother of one of the boys returned from 
overseas for burial brought me fifteen 
of those cards with dollar offerings in 
them, and requested that I offer two 


High Masses, and that I send the 
remaining five dollars away for low 
Masses if I so desired. I presume that 
her reason for bunching the stipends 
was that she wanted the Masses here 
since I have been obliged to send so 
many low Masses to missionaries. But 
I wondered, after she left, whether she 
had aright to do that; and consequently 
— I was justified in accepting 
em. 


PLAIN-STATE PRIEST. 


Answer: It seems at least probable 
that the givers of those Masses wanted 
to please the bereaved mother and gave 
those Masses to her through the under- 
taker to have said as she saw fit. Such 
Masses are replacing, in the case of 
Catholics, funeral flowers; and even 
some non-Catholics are giving Mass 
cards in the undertaking parlor instead 
of flowers. 

Accordingly, since this good mother 
feels that these Masses were given to be 
said either as High Masses or low Masses, 
or some of each, I see no obligation on 
your part to persuade her that they were 
not. In fact, I think that a very good 
case could be made of the certainty of 
these offerings being given to the mother 
to use for Masses in any way that she 
sees fit or prefers, since she is the one 
that the friends want to please instead 
of carrying out what would be their 
own intentions if the Masses were being 
said for their own beloved ones. But 
the probability is, in any event, enough 
to entitle this woman to act as she is 
acting. I would merely suggest this: 
that you try to say the five low Masses 
yourself, 
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No Mass Foundation 
Was Established Here 


Question: Years ago—I do not know 
how long, but let’s say ten years—a 
certain Mr. A set aside in his will 
$200.00 to be invested and re-invested 
and the interest used for Masses. 
Mr. A left this amount upon his death 
to a certain Mr. B with instructions 
that it be administered by him according 
to the instructions in his will. Ap- 
parently Mr. B was very conscientious 
in the discharge of his obligations, but 
Mr. B has made his departure from this 
life and in his will is the provision that 
the sum of $200.00, which he has held in 
trust from the estate of Mr. A, be in- 
vested and re-invested and the interest 
used for Masses according to the in- 
tention of Mr. A. Mr. B furthermore 
attempted to create a trust for this pur- 
pose by giving it to Mr. C who, not 
wishing to assume any obligation in this 
connection, referred the matter to- his 
pastor. What obligation does the pas- 
tor have? Must he accept the $200.00 
for the purpose of investing and re- 
investing it with the concomitant obliga- 
tion of saying Masses as stipulated by 
the original Mr. A? May he refuse 
to accept it? The Court has taken the 
stand that the $200.00 may be accepted 
for Masses in the usual sense of the 
term. 


CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: That bequest in no sense 
constituted a Mass foundation; for 
only a moral person in the Church 
with the proper Ordinary’s permission 
can accept a Mass foundation. The 
bequest took on the nature of a request 
that was accepted by Mr. B; but now 
we have Mr. C refusing to accept a 
second request to use the $200.00 
as an investment for Masses to be said 
from the annual returns. The civil 
court has ruled that the $200.00 now 
without an acceptor can be used for the 
saying of Masses; and this does not 
seem to contradict any of the Canons. 
Testators cannot impose Mass obliga- 
tions on unwilling individuals. To be 
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sure, the diocese could take this $200.00 
and give it to some moral ecclesiastical 
person for acceptance, in which case a 
Mass foundation could be set up. But 
is this wise in an era of changing prices? 
A late Cardinal Archbishop used to 
refuse Mass foundations for more than 
twenty years; and Vermeersch-Creusen 
in their Epitome Juris Canonici think 
that ten years could be fixed as the life 
of a foundation because the authors 
before the Code held that that was a 
long time. 

I think that the solution is for the 
pastor to take the $200.00 and say two 
hundred Masses for the intentions of the 
testator or send them away to someone 
who will. If the testator wanted an 
ecclesiastical foundation, he should have 
sought it. As it was, he arranged in the 
very nature of things for Masses to be 
said on the returns of $200.00 for a 
longer or shorter time with the obliga- 
tion of using that sum at the expiration 
of that indefinite time for Masses 
outright. 


This may be of interest: One of our 
dioceses is having Masses said that were 
founded a hundred years ago for a 
fifty cent stipend, and pays the dif- 
ference in these same foundations. 
The ordinary foundation might well be 
restricted to twenty years at most; 
otherwise let the testator arrange for 
setting up a trust fund in a securities 
company. 


An Assistant Torn Between 
Theory and Practice 


Question: Where I am stationed now 
I find it hard at times to correlate 
theory and practice; for my pastor 
insists on his way of doing things. 
Here are some of my latest situations: 
(1) In a nuptial mass, is it permitted 
to read the prayers said after the Pater 
Noster and the Placeat in English, after 
having read them in Latin? I was 
reprimanded for this, but after checking 
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my liturgy notes, etc., I find nothing in 
those notes either for or against the 
practice. Common sense surely allows 
the practice; or am I wrong here? 
(2) Can a pastor insist upon a prayer 
that in substance is an offering of the 
Mass to God? Can he insist that this 
prayer be said before every Mass? It 
is in English and the practice seems 
contrary to the mind of the Church, 
since the Church saw fit to promulgate 
the prayers to be said after a low Mass. 
(3) How binding is the statement over 
varied and sundry Litanies, “for private 
recitation only’? Can these Litanies 
and other prayers be said during 
novenas, processions and the like, as the 
Litany of the Blessed Sacrament, or that 
of the Infant of Prague? Can these be 
said at public gatherings? Ihave doubts 
about such actsattimes. (4) While hav- 
ing the bride place the ring on the finger of 
the groom and vice versa, is it wrong 
to substitute the world “pledge” for 
“plight”, and “faithfulness” for “‘troth”’? 
There are ecclesiastics who frown on this 
practice. 


PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: (1) The thing inquired 
about in reference to nuptial Mass is 
done in many places, but after the Post- 
Communion, and not before the prayers 
that follow the Pater Noster. In many 
places a booklet is given including the 
entire nuptial mass in English as well 
as the Latin; so this would be enough, 
it seems, as to the blessing before the 
Pater Noster and the Placeat. Then a 
few words of congratulation or ex- 
hortation would seem in order before the 
Placeat. (2) A short prayer reminding 
those present just what the ensuing 
Mass is would seem to be in order, if 
the priest gives this off by way of an- 
nouncement after getting ready at the 
altar to go down to commence Mass. 
But if he descends from the altar and 
kneels and reads this prayer as a prayer, 
it would seem to be an addition to the 
Mass. (3) As to the Litanies and other 
prayers that appear in the Raccolta, 


nothing forbids their recitation at non- 
liturgical devotions, such as novenas, 
May Processions, etc. I would see noth- 
ing against reciting these prayers as far 
as they are appropriate, especially the 
Litany of the Blessed Sacrament in a 
long Corpus Christi Procession outside 
the church. (4) But what’s at stake in 
trying to substitute “pledge” for 
“plight”’ and “faithfulness” for “troth’’? 
While the older terms remain in ap- 
proved translation of the ritual, why 
try to improve upon them? Some 
would say that the change is a marring 
and not an improvement like some of 
the expressions in recent translations 
of the Holy Scripture. Our American 
law has all sorts of terms which are 
archaic in ordinary usage; yet they 
remain in the language of Courts and of 
laws and of law books. 


Multiple Indulgences— 
Which Interpretation? 


Question: I see in another periodical 
that the doctrine put forth by Father 
Mutch of Kokomo, who has had such 
devotion to indulgences over the years, 
is taken issue with. If I remember 
rightly, Father Mutch’s doctrine was 
put forth in the May number of Tue 
Hommetic. I understand Father 
Mutch to say that if a person would 
recite five decades of the Rosary a 
number of times after going to confession 
on Saturday evening, that he would not 
only gain one plenary indulgence for each 
one of those recitations, but he would 
gain another plenary indulgence for 
each of those recitations, if he went to 
Communion the next morning, or any 
day within that week, beginning the 
next day. Is there good reason for 
thinking that Father Mutch is right? 


A Mucus INTERESTED Prisst. 
Answer: The indulgence referred to 
was granted by the late Pope, His 


Holiness, Pius XI, on the occasion of 
the Eucharistic Congress of Bologna, 
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in 1927. Soon afterwards, Father Ver- 
meersch, in Periodica, contended that it 
would be sufficient to receive Holy 
Communion on the day before, or within 
the octave after the day to which the in- 
dulgence is attached; moreover, that no 
prayers had to be said for the Pope, and 
that the indulgence would be multiplied, 
as often as the Rosaries had been said, 
by the reception of the single Com- 
munion within the allotted time. A 
doubt, it seems, was presented to the 
Sacred Penitentiary, and the Sacred 
Penitentiary refused to interpret what 
was meant by “‘as usual” (juxta morem), 
because this doubt involved the inter- 
pretation of Canon 931 and only the 
Code Commission had jurisdiction. 
But that was some twenty years ago; 
and since no interpretation has yet 
been given of that same Canon, it 
seems that it stands in need of no inter- 
pretation now, so plain are its words. 

The concession of a plenary in- 
dulgence was granted four years later, 
17 July 1931, to all those who would 
make the Stations of the Cross, and for 
each and every one of them a plenary 
indulgence. Then was added another 
plenary indulgence, if the person re- 
ceived Holy Communion on the same 
day on which the Stations of the Cross 
were performed, or within a month from 
the time he had made the Stations 
on ten separate occasions. Now this is 
a special concession and has to be in- 
terpreted in the light of its own words. 
So if a person were to say the Stations 
on Saturday night and had not been to 
Communion on Saturday morning, he 
could not gain the extra plenary indul- 
gence by reason of going to Communion 
the next day. However, if the Stations 
said that Saturday night had been said 
for the tenth time within a month ending 
the next day, then the complementary 
plenary indulgences for the Communion 
would be gained. 
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There would seem to be no doubt, 
then, that if a person had been to Com- 
munion on Saturday morning and made 
the Stations of the Cross a half dozen 
times during the day, he would gain 
twelve plenary indulgences; six by 
reason of making the Stations, and six 
by reason of having been to Communion 
previously the same day. There cannot 
be, in view of the plain words, any 
doubt that a person who, with at least 
contrite heart, makes the Stations of 
the Cross, where they are properly 
erected, gains a title to a plenary in- 
dulgence every time he says the Sta- 
tions; and there seems no solid reason 
for doubting that he gains an extra 
title for each time he makes the Stations 
if he has been to Communion that day. 
The reasons are much the same; the 
Holy Father wanted to emphasize the 
importance of a single making of the 
Stations on any day, the same as a single 
visit to a church on the day that a 
loties quoties indulgence is attached to 
each visit; and at the the same time 
His Holiness wished to encourage Holy 
Communion by doubling the plenary 
indulgence for each making of the 
Stations. 

There seems no room for doubting in 
its duplicate form the foregoing in- 
dulgence. There is even less in the case 
of the complementary plenary indul- 
gence given on the usual conditions 
for the recitation of the Rosary before 
the Blessed Sacrament, since there the 
Holy Father conceded a plenary in- 
dulgence for the mere recitation before 
the Blessed Sacrament, and that folies 
quoties; then he went on to add another 
plenary indulgence under the usual 
conditions of Holy Communion. But 
those usual conditions of Holy Com- 
munion for the performance of a good 
work are the reception of Holy Com- 
munion the day before the good work is 
performed, or within the octave after 
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the day the good work is performed, or 
the practice of daily or even frequent 
Communion (meaning Communion re- 
ceived at least five times a week). 
So Father Mutch is very much right, 
unless he has reference to some plenary 
indulgence that is not a foties quoties 
indulgence, or that demands more 
than the usual conditions of Com- 
munion; such, as we have already seen 
to be the case of the complementary 
plenary indulgence for the Stations of 
the Cross, unless these are performed 
ten times within the same month. 


In This Illegal Operation 
Are Nurse, Doctor Culpable? 


Question: In our parish we have a 
general hospital which serves a great 
part of the State. The priests attend 
the sick daily and are very welcome. 
A good number of the nurses there are 
Catholic and generally do well. One 
nurse approached me some time ago 
and asked several questions regarding 
moral questions in the operating room. 
Lately, taking the place of other nurses 
on vacation, she had to attend a case 
with two practicing doctors and an 
interne. It was a Caesarian birth. 
She was told to prepare a_ suture, 
threading a needle for stopping a blood 
flow after the doctor had cut out a 
tube. Not realizing what was being 
done she threaded and handed over the 
needle. Then she saw what was going 
on. The doctor asked for another for 
the other tube cut; and being the only 
nurse in attendance she did so. The 
next morning she told the doctor not 
to ask that of her again. She did not 
know what to think since one of the 
doctors assisting is a good practicing 
Catholic. What is the position of this 
girl? Would you decide that she has 
committed the grave error of codpera- 
tion in an immoral act? 

The woman operated on was twenty- 
nine years of age, her husband seventy- 
four. The doctor who performed the 
operation said she was feeble-minded. 

There may be reasons for the opera- 
tion in the mind of the Catholic doctor 
justifying the operation, but certainly 


the reasons alleged by the other doctor 
are not. Apart from asking the 
Catholic doctor, can a decision be given 
of his action? 


AN ASSISTANT CURATE. 


Answer: As to the nurse, I think that 
her codperation in that one double 
operation was not gravely sinful. She 
had to act quickly and she acted in the 
réle of a servant who performed an act 
that in itself was not immoral. For her 
to assist at such operations, unless 
under the compulsion of grave necessity, 
would seem formal codperation because 
of encouragement, when she was not 
forced to place this same encourage- 
ment in a material way. 

As for the doctor, if he were present 
merely as an observer, there could be 
justification; but if he morally or phys- 
ically codperated, he lacked justifica- 
tion because the operation was directly 
contraceptual, and no reason could 
justify it. 

Of course it is one thing for Catholic 
morality to forbid these operations and 
another thing to think that Catholics 
in very many cases can force public 
institutions to comply with natural 
morality when.the general run of non- 
Catholics doesn’t look upon so-called 
eugenic operations as intrinsically wrong. 


Does Any Publication 
List Spiritual Quotes? 


Question: I think that I am one of a 
legion of priests who find themselves at 
a loss to get apt quotations for their 
work of preaching, especially from the 
Scriptures and from the Fathers as well 
as the classical writers on spirituality. 
Is there such a thing in English as a 
“Thesarus”’ giving quotations in goodly 
numbers from those same sources? 


A Harp-Put Prisst. 


Answer:, I am told that there are 
quite a few books of this kind in German; 
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but lately a most desirable volume has 
appeared in English, written by the Very 
Rev. Pascal P. Parente, 8.T.D., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ascetical Theology at the 
Catholic University of America—The 
Well of Living Waters (B. Herder Book 
Co.). While the purpose of this volume 
was “‘to place the primary sources of the 
doctrine of the spiritual life within easy 
reach of any reader, and to encourage a 
more frequent and intelligent use of 
these sources in preference to secondary 
ones in any presentation and discussion 
of spiritual matters,” it serves a preacher 
equally well, if not better, as long as he is 
preaching on any one of twenty-three 
very broad subjects, namely: Faith; 
Hope; Charity; The Life of Grace; 
The Duty of Tending to Perfection; 
Prayer, Meditation; Mortification and 
Penances; Silence, Solitude, Peace; 
Temptations; Following the Master; 
Prudence, Counsel; Justice, Holiness; 
Fortitude, Patience, Perseverance; 
Temperance; Humility; Poverty; 
Chastity; Obedience; The Dispensers 
of the Mysteries of God; The Bread of 
Life; Contemplation; Ecstasy; The 
Thought of Death. 

Under the heading of Faith the author 
has collected thirty-one quotations from 
the Old and New Testaments, none over 
four lines in length. Then he has col- 
lected twenty-five quotations from the 
Fathers and from such individual Fathers 
as St. Clement of Rome, St. Ignatius 
Martyr, St. Justin, St. Theophilus, 
Clement of Alexandria; St. Augustine, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Jerome. Among other writers of 
note he has excerpts from: St. Thomas 
Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, St. Catherine 
of Sienna, Blessed Giles, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Francis de Sales, Father 
F. W. Faber, and M. J. Scheeben. 

The quotations given from one end of 
the book to the other can serve for a 
variety of subjects in sermons or in con- 
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ferences. His whole series of subjects 
would furnish a good course of confer- 
ences for religious women running over a 
year or two and given by ordinary con- 
fessors; or a good series of conferences 
for Catholic high school pupils: and, 
above all, for Catholic college pupils. 
And nothing would prevent most of the 
subject covered by quotations being 
broken into parts for good live ten- 
minute ‘sermons at Sunday Masses in- 
stead of the re-presentation of printed 
sermons or notes for the sermons of the 
year, where a person accidentally being 
at Mass in two churches on the one 
Sunday hears the same sermon. And 
what a source of spiritual reading for a 
priest to take the entire context from 
which the Scriptural quotations are 
taken, and make that his chapter of 
Scripture for the given day! As I look 
at the first chapter, I see the citation is 
taken from Habacuc, ii. 4. Here is a 
good morning’s chapter of the Scripture. 
For another morning, the third chapter 
of St. John; for a third morning chapter 
ten of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
for a fourth morning chapter three of the 
Epistle to the Romans. And so on by 
weeks and months. Father Parente has 
truly filled a long-felt need in a field that 
he did not dream of cultivating—sermon 
lighting. 


Is P.E.Q. Considered 
a Forbidden Society? 


Question: I was asked by a woman, 
not of my parish, if a Catholic can join 
this organization without danger of go- 
ing into a forbidden society. I have 
looked up Preuss’ Dictionary of Secret 
and Other Societies, and can find no rea- 
son for thinking this a forbidden society. 
Coul you give me a principle of decision? 


Priest OF SUNFLOWER STATE. 


Answer: In the absence of any epis- 
copal prohibition, you will have to be 
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guided in appraising secret societies by 
Canon 2335 of the Code. This Canon 
forbids nominally Masonic societies and 
all secret societies that conspire against 
Church or State. Under Masonic socie- 
ties are their affiliates, no doubt, such as 
the Eastern Star and perhaps the de 
Molays; and, no doubt, the Knights of 
Pythias, Odd Fellows and the Sons of 
Temperance, because these latter have 
been forbidden by name either by the 
Holy Office or by the Third Council of 
Baltimore. 

Most of the Service societies have a 
pledge, rather than an oath; and even if 
there is an oath, it is only one of natural 
secrecy. Quite true, some of our Catho- 
lic women and men too, are attracted at 
times towards Protestant churches by 
associating too much with secularized 
groups; on the other hand, Catholic 
men and women can exercise an aposto- 
late in these local Service clubs. 


Brownsonian Raises 
Problem of Concurrence 


The recent Homietic article on 
Brownson as the Peerless Interpreter of 
the Constitution of the United States 
has brought the writer of that article in 
touch by correspondence with a dis- 
tinguished member of an honored religi- 
ous congregation, who has been an intel- 
ligent and thorough student of the life 
and works of America’s greatest lay 
convert and unrivalled Catholic apolo- 
gist, the born reviewer, Orestes A. 
Brownson. This modest priest himself 
might well do something in the way of 
discussing the problem that he mentions 
in the few paragraphs to follow, taken 
from a personal letter; for he has been a 
capable student of Brownson from his 
student days in Rome a couple of dec- 


ades ago. His pregnant paragraphs 
read: 


“T hope that Father Ryan will con- 
sider this point in his forthcoming life 
of Brownson. I mean the fact that 
Brownson’s unjustly socalled ontolog- 
ism was really an attempt on his part 
to delve into the problem of God’s 
concurrence in human _ intellection. 
That’s as definite and specific a prob- 
lem as is God’s concurrence in human 
volition. But have you ever met with 
a consideration of this problem? 
Brownson linked this problem, and 
rightly so, with the problem of the 
objectivity, certitude and necessity of 
intellectual cognition. He had to 
take much abuse for his criticism of 
the naive solution of the problem of 
cognition as found in most of the 
manuals of hisday. (And we haven’t 
made much progress since then. See 
article “Louvain Seeks a Thomistic 
Epistemology” in the Clergy Review 
for April, 1948.) 

“Brownson’s comprehensive mind 
could not stand the hashing of the 
problem as is done so universally 
among us. In psychology cognition is 
‘analyzed,’ and its functioning is con- 
sidered without reference to the prime 
cause. In epistemology the properties 
of our knowledge are ‘established.’ 
And in natural theology we treat of 
the necessity of the concurrence of the 
prime cause in all creatural function- 
ings, with a bow to the special prob- 
lem of God’s concurrence in human 
volition. But as to the roots of divine 
concurrence in cognition, not a word. 
Brownson tried to integrate the var- 
ious ‘parts’: of the problem; and 
therefore for him divine concurrence 
was always a factor whenever he con- 
sidered the problem of: cognition. I 
can’t give chapter and verse for all 
this, because we have no set of Brown- 
son here in this house. I speak on the 
strength of a general picture of 
Brownson, built up over the years. 

“I have heard that someone is 
planning a reissue of The Convert. I 
hope that this is true; for there could 
be no better introduction to Brown- 
son. 
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Roman [Documents 


Selected and Translated from Acta Apostolicae Sedis 
By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Recent Responses of the Code 
‘Commission! 


I 


D. May exempt religious, in the cases in 
which they are subject to the local Ordi- 
nary, freely, in accord with canon 611, 
send to the same Ordinary and receive 
from him letters not subject to inspection? 

R. In the affirmative. 


Canon 611 allows religious to send and 
to receive letters without the inspection 
of their superiors when they correspond 
with the local Ordinary to whom they are 
subject. Certain religious, i.e., regulares, 
are free from episcopal jurisdiction ex- 
cept for the instances specified in the 
law (canon 615). The question there- 
fore arises whether they can be said to be 
subject to the local Ordinary in the 
sense of canon 611 and whether as a con- 
sequence their correspondence with him 
is outside the competence of their own 
superiors. The Code Commission has 
ruled that to the extent that exempt re- 
ligious are subject to the local Ordinary 
they may correspond with him freely 
and without supervision by their su- 
periors. 


Il 


D. 1. Whether, to incur the exrcommunica- 
tion or suspension of canon 2341, it suffices 
that anyone, with rash boldness, call before 
a lay judge a person of those mentioned in 
the same canon; or it is required that the 
summoned person be in fact cited by the 
judge? 

R. In the affirmative to the first part; in the 
negative to the second. 


1 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XL, pp. 301-302. 
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D. 2. Does the interpretation given in 
the response to the first doubt hold retro- 
actively? 

R. In the negative; and it takes effect from 
the day of publication in Actorum 
Apostolicae Sedis Commentario Officiali. 

The doubt raised in this second query 

is caused by the wording of canon 2341: 
ad judicem laicum trahere. These words 
seem to suggest that the element of legal 
compulsion must be verified before the 
crime against the cleric is fully realized, 
that the cleric must be forced to appear. 
However, the Code Commission has 
given a broader meaning to the canon. 
The crime is complete when a person 
files a complaint or informs against the 
cleric and asks that he be summoned 
into court, even though a summons or 
warrant has not as yet been served upon 
the cleric. In other words, it is solely 
the action of the plaintiff or informer in 
starting proceedings against the cleric 
which constitutes the crime. Since the 
new interpretation is not purely declara- 
tive, it cannot be retroactive. But it 
took effect immediately from the day of 
its promulgation in the Acifa, July 10, 
1948, instead of being held in abeyance 
for the customary three months (canon 


9). 


Il 


D. Whether the mandant mvst himself desig- 
nate the proxy referred to in canon 1089 § 
1; or whether he is able to entrust the desig- 
nation of the same to another? 

R. In the affirmative to the first part; in the 
negative to the second. 


Canon 1089 requires for marriage by 
proxy that there be a special mandate 
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for marriage with a specified person, 
that it be signed by the mandant, that 
only the proxy designated may act 
validly. But it is not clear from the text 
of the law that the proxy must be desig- 
nated personally by the mandant. The 
notion of a special mandate would seem 
to require such personal designation, 
since otherwise one element of the man- 
date is not fixed by the mandant. This 
point is now settled. As the nature of 
the mandated action must be specified 
by the mandant, so must the agent of 
that action. This would even seem 
necessary for validity. The whole pur- 
port of paragraph 1 of canon 1089 is to 
define what is required for a valid man- 
date. It is in reference to that para- 
graph that the Code Commission has 
given its response. But it should be 
noted that, even though a mandant 
must designate his proxy personally, he 
is not barred by the law from designat- 
ing more than one at the same time, as 
long as each one is sufficiently defined 
by him. 


Admonition of 
the Holy Office’ 


Since it is known that in various places, con- 
trary to the prescripts of the sacred canons and 
without the previous sanction of the Holy See, 
mized meetings of non-Catholics with Catholics 
have been held, in which matters of faith have 
been discussed, all are réminded that according 
to the norm of canon 1325 § 3 both the laity and 
the clergy, whether secular or religious, are for- 
bidden to take part in these meetings without 
antecedent permission. Much less may Catho- 
lics call and institute such meetings. There- 
fore Ordinaries should take measures that these 
regulations are observed by all to the letter. 

These things must with greater right be ad- 
hered to when it is a question of so-called 
“ecumenical” meetings, in which Catholics, 
either the laity or the clergy, are not to partici- 
pate in any manner without the previous sanc- 
tion of the Holy See. 

Since indeed, both during the aforemen- 
tioned meetings and outside of them, even acts 





2 Op. cil., vol. XL, pp. 257. 


of mized worship frequently take place, all 
finally are warned that any communication in 
sacris is entirely forbidden according to the 
norm of canons 1258 and 731 § 2. 


The text of the above admonition is 
clear in itself. Despite the repeated 
declarations of the Popes in favor of col- 
laboration with all men of good will in 
the Christian reconstruction of society, 
the Holy See stands firmly against any 
program or activity which would regard 
the revealed doctrines of faith taught by 
the Catholic Church as subject to debate 
or discussion. Catholics should look 
nowhere for revealed truth but within 
the Catholic Church. In their action 
based on this truth they may, and 
should, work together with all sincere 
non-Catholics. 


New Provisions 
for Secular Institutes 


I 


A Motu Proprio* of His Holiness re- 
calls the Constitution Provida Mater 
Ecclesia of last year (HOMILETIC AND 
Pastor1AL Review, vol. XLVII, pp. 
940-944), in which He bestowed formal 
institution and canonical status upon in- 
stitutes, composed of persons living in 
the world but united in the pursuit of per- 
fection and the fulfillment of apostolic 
tasks. He ascribes this new develop- 
ment in the Church to the Divine Good- 
ness. He speaks of the Holy Spirit call- 
ing in a special way 


“those gathered and placed in secular insti- 
tutes that they may be for a world without salt 
and light, of which they are not and in which 
nevertheless by divine disposition they are to 
remain, unfailing salt which being renewed by 
the help of a vocation will not lose its effect; a 
light that will shine and not be extinguished in 
the midst of the darkness of the world; and a 
small but effective ferment which working al- 
ways and everywhere and mized within all 
classes of citizens, from the lowest to the highest, 


® Op. cit., vol. XL, pp. 283-286. 
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endeavors to reach and permeate each and every 
one by word, by example and by all other means 
until it so pervades the whole mass that the 
whole is leavened in Christ.” 


The Pope then proceeds to supple- 
ment the provisions of His earlier Con- 
stitution by the following declarations 
and norms. 

1. All societies of the clergy or the 
laity that meet the requirements of the 
Provida Mater Ecclesia must not be left 
in the category of ordinary associations 
of the faithful but transformed into 
proper Secular Institutes. 

2. In the conversion of any such 
association or in the establishment of 
new Institutes, the secular character of 
the new organization must be kept to 
the forefront. This does not mean that 
the essential requirements for Christian 
perfection can be sacrificed, but that the 
pursuit of perfection must be such that 
it can be carried on in the world and 
therefore accommodated to life in the 
world. The entire life of the members 
of secular institutes should be a constant 
apostolate, manifesting an inner spirit 
and at the same time continually renew- 
ing it. That apostolate is not only the 
occasion for the total dedication of their 
life but gives in good part form and pur- 
pose to the Secular Institute. It is an 
apostolate, not only in the world, but as 
it were of the world, and therefore it is to 
be exercised in a manner in keeping with 
secular life. 

3. The canonical regulations for the 
religious state do not as such apply to 
Secular Institutes. Whatever provisions 
can be reconciled with the secular char- 
acter of the new institutes can be re- 
tained, provided there is no conflict 
with the total dedication of life neces- 
sary and with the fundamental law of 
the Provida Mater Ecclesia. 

4. Interdiocesan and even universal 
organization and government are not 
precluded if due account is taken of the 
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purpose of the Institute, its possibilities 
of expansion, its degree of development, 
and similar considerations. On the 
other hand, there should be no spurning 
of Institutes which seek to preserve 
their local character without losing the 
correct sense of the catholicity of the 
Church and her work. 

5. The supervision of Secular Insti- 
tutes belongs properly to the Sacred 
Congregation for Religious, for the rea- 
son that to it is entrusted the govern- 
ment and care of the public states of per- 
fection. A special Office for Secular In- 
stitutes has been established within the 
Congregation. 

6. The leaders and assistants of 
Catholic Action and of other associa- 
tions of the faithful, in whose midst so 
many young people are being trained for 
a full Christian life and initiated in the 
aposolate of the Church, should gener- 
ously foster divine calls to the religious 
life and to Secular Institutes. They 
should moreover codperate with such 
agencies and readily seek their help in 
return. 


II 


Fulfilling the mandate given to it to 
interpret and to complete and apply the 
Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia, the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious has 
issued the following rules for Secular In- 
stitutes. These regulations are not com- 
plete or definitive, since the present state 
of these institutes permits only the issu- 
ance of certain fundamental norms gov- 
erning their establishment. 


1. In order that any group devoted 
to the pursuit of Christian perfection 
and the exercise of an apostolate in the 
world may properly possess the name of 
Secular Institute, it must not only con- 
form to the requirements of the Provida 
Mater Ecclesia but also be erected or ap- 


* Op. cit., vol. XL, pp. 293-297. 
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proved by the Bishop after consultation 
with the Congregation of Religious. 

2. Secular Institutes are subject to 
the provisions of the Provida Maler 
Ecclesia, under the authority of the 
Congregation for Religious, and are in 
no way subject to the law of the Code 
for ordinary associations of the faithful. 

3. To obtain permission to establish 
a Secular Institute a diocesan Bishop 
must submit information on the points 
customarily required for the approval 
of religious communities, according to 


.the Instruction of March 6, 1921. 


Copies of the proposed Constitutions, of 
directories and of all other documents 
which bring out the special character 
and spirit of the new foundation must be 
forwarded to the Congregation. The 
proposed Constitutions should define 
clearly the nature of the Institute, its 
categories of members, its government, 
the formula of consecration, the bond of 
incorporation, common houses of the In- 
stitute, its method of training and exer- 
cises of piety. 

4. Associations lawfully established 
prior to the Provida Mater Ecclesia may 
obtain official recognition of the Con- 
gregation by submitting to it their docu- 
ments of erection or approbation, their 
Constitutions, and a brief account of 
their history and work together with 
testimonials from the Ordinaries of the 
places where they are established. 

5. In the case of newly established 
groups which give promise of becoming 
sound and genuine Secular Institutes, it 
will generally be advisable not to ap- 
proach the Congregation immediately for 
its permission. Outside of exceptional 
cases such groups should remain for a 
while under the supervision of diocesan 
authorities and gradually evolve as one 
of the ordinary associations of the faith- 
ful until they show sufficient develop- 
ment to become a Secular Institute. 

6. During this period of develop- 


ment care should be taken that nothing © 
is introduced which is proper only to a 
Secular Institute. Above all nothing 
should be sanctioned which afterwards 
could be terminated only with great 
difficulty if permission for the Secular 
Institute were denied or which might 
seem to force superiors to grant the 
requisite permission. 

7. In order to determine whether a 
particular group is capable of becoming 
truly a Secular Institute and whether it 
will therefore provide its members with 
that complete consecration and dedica- 
tion in their state in the world, which 
bears the mark of a full state of perfec- 
tion, substantially like that of religion, 
the following must be carefully attended 
to: 


a. Whether in addition to the exer- 
cises of piety and self-denial so essential 
for a life of perfection the members 
make profession of the three evangelical 
counsels in one of the forms admitted by 
the Provida Mater Ecclesia. Besides 
such members, others may be accepted 
on a less strict basis, aspiring to perfec- 
tion according to their condition of life, 
even though they do not embrace the 
counsels in the higher form. 


b. Whether the bond uniting the 
members in the stricter sense and the 
Institute is permanent, mutual and com- 
plete, so that the member gives himself 
wholly to the Institute and it in turn is 
such that it will be capable of providing 
and answering for him. 


c. Whether and how the common 
centers required by the Provida Mater 
Ecclesia are or will be had, so as to 
achieve the purposes for which they are 
intended. 

d. Whether whatever does not ac- 
cord with the nature and character of 
Secular Institutes is avoided, e.g., a dress 
out of keeping with secular life, an ex- 
ternal common life like that of religious. 
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8. While Secular Institutes are not 
subject to the law for religious institutes 
and societies with a common life, the 
Congregation is able by way of excep- 
tion to accommodate and apply to them 
some particular norms and the general 
principles suggested by experience and 
the nature of the case. 

9. As a consequence canon 500 § 3 
constitutes a sound norm in approving 
and regulating Secular Institutes. Ag- 
gregation with a religious Order or Con- 
gregation, according to canon 492 § 1, 
will often prove beneficial. Neverthe- 
less a stricter dependence, depriving a 
Secular Institute of its proper auton- 


omy, even when it is composed of 


women, cannot readily be allowed, and 
only if the good of the Institute and the 
nature of its apostolate so dictate. 

10. Because of the complete perfec- 
tion which they profess and the total 
apostolate which they enjoin, Secular 
Institutes have a higher call than that 
given to the faithful, even the outstand- 
ing ones, in associations of the laity or 
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in Catholic Action and in other pious 
works. Therefore the members of Secu- 
lar Institutes should so undertake their 
proper work that they furnish a shining 
example of self-sacrificing, humble and 
constant collaboration with the _hier- 
archy to the rest of the faithful. 

11. When an Ordinary erects into a 
Secular Institute what was formerly a 
de facto association or a pious union or 
sodality, he may determine whether 
account should be taken, in fixing the 
status of members and in satisfying re- 
quirements of the Constitutions, of con; 
ditions already fulfilled, e.g., for proba- 
tion, consecration. For ten years from 
erection the Ordinary may dispense 
from requirements of age, length of 
probation, years of consecration, in re- 
lation to qualifications for office, posi- 
tions, grades of membership and other 
juridical effects. Houses or centers es- 
tablished before erection of an Institute 
if set up according to the norm of canon 
495 § 1, become by that erection ipso 


facto part of the Institute. 
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Boox Reviews 





A Fresh Approach to 
Teaching Catechism 


Here is a book! that will receive a 
warm welcome from all who are engaged 
in the difficult work of instructing young 
children in the elements of their faith. 
The author, who teaches Religion in 
Cardinal Hayes High School in New 
York City, has spent the years of his 
priesthood in close association with 
young people, and he gives evidence of 
having mastered the elusive art of cap- 
turing their attention and gaining en- 
trance to their minds. Best of all, he 
shows himself able to follow up this 
initial advantage and to present to his 
youthful followers a well-selected and 
correctly phrased summary of the im- 
portant principles of Catholic faith and 
morals. 

Father Doty’s book is directed to 
children of grammar school age. His 
aim has been to supplement the Balti- 
more #1 Catechism, lesson for lesson, 
with a series of story-sermons which 
will help the teacher to fix the child’s 
mind on the content of the Catechism 
and enable him to grasp its relation to 
his own life as a member of the Church. 
Father Doty hopes thus to provide the 
preacher at the children’s Mass, or the 
instructor of the primary or intermed- 
iate catechism class, with material for a 
captivating and fruitful presentation. 
The book will afford delightful reading 
for children themselves, though one al- 

1 Catechetical Instructions for Children. By 


Rev. William L. Doty (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York, pp. xii + 176). 


most regrets that thus its availability for 
the pulpit or the classroom will be 
lessened. 

Perhaps the most important benefit 
that will result from the publication of 
Father Doty’s book is the demonstra- 
tion it affords of a highly practical 
method of teaching the catechism to 
the modern child. Not all priests could 
reach the high standards of theological 
accuracy and literary excellence which 
are maintained throughout Father 
Doty’s book. Yet any priest who is in 
contact with children and who is imagi- 
native and resourceful could match 
Father Doty’s stories with his own. 
What is lacking in most cases is the pa- 
tient and thoughtful preparation which 
stands out in every page of Father 
Doty’s writing. It is to be hoped that 
those who read his stimulating lesson- 
stories will be inspired to carry some- 
thing of his method into their own 
catechetical instructions. 

One might possibly question the pro- 
priety of introducing fictitious inter- 
polations into the presentation of the 
facts of Our Lord’s life, as Father Doty 
has done in one or two instances. This 
point apart, however, we must admire 
his success in writing in the language of 
the child without distorting or falsifying 
the truths of the catechism. We wish 
this book a wide circulation and we 
trust that the author will make further 
contributions towards the development 
of a method of instruction which prom- 
ises such good results. 


Very Rev. Msor. Tuomas J. Ritey 
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In Praise of Our Lady: 
Thirty-Three Discourses 


Ever since that festive day at Cana of 
Galilee, when ‘‘the modest water saw its 
God and blushed,” masters of sacred 
oratory and great servants of the Blessed 
Christ have extolled the power of Mary, 
His Mother. For it was after her state- 
ment, “they have no wine,” that her 
obedient Son worked His first miracle. 

We have all listened to or read brief 
fervorinos and long eloquent sermons on 
the theme, “Cana and the power of 
Mary.” Here in these sprightly dis- 
courses! on Our Lady we read of her, 
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“our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” the 
marvel of nature, of grace, and of glory. 

And these discourses read well—they 
are models of composition. The simple 
style of the author makes for facility in 
committing these laudes Mariani to 
memory. For Father O’Rafferty has 
stressed in beauty of language the char- 
acter of Mary, the mirror of God’s om- 
nipotence. He has searched the Scrip- 
tures, culled from the Liturgy, and from 
the writings of the fathers and doctors of 
the Church. He quotes from St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori’s excellent work, The 
Glories of Mary. He has drawn from 
many other sources, both ancient and 
modern, particularly from Father Car- 
magnola’s Porta del Cielo, which ap- 
peared in Italy towards the close of the 
nineteenth century. 

This worthy contribution to Mary’s 
honour will take a prominent place 
among Marian sermon books. These 
thirty-three discourses are intended to 
aid preachers during the months of May 
and October where an evening sermon 
on Our Lady is in order. A six-page in- 
dex will greatly aid the priest who seeks 
material for a Marian discourse. 

These discourses can be used not only 
for the fasti Mariani, but also for no- 
venas and triduums in her honour. 
Moreover, those who are unable to at- 
tend evening devotions in honour of Our 
Lady will find rich recompense in read- 
ing these finished discourses at home. 
For every page of this work is redolent 
of the fragrance of Mary’s life and vir- 
tues which has filled the whole Church 
since that day when the sorrowing 
Apostles found her tomb empty of its 
treasure, but discovered therein some- 
thing like the composition of a sweet 
odour as if freshly “‘made by the art of a 
perfumer” (Eccles. 49:1). 

1 Discourses on Our Lady. By the Rev. 


Nicholas O’Rafferty (The Bruce Publishin | 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.) pp. x-257. 
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In conclusion, Discourses on Our 
Lady will prove a very acceptable gift 
to some dear friend, priest, religious, or 
lay person. 

Vincent F. KrensBercer, O.P. 


Recent Publications 
on Canon Law 


The purpose of this new manual! is to 
provide a general knowledge of the laws 
of the Code of Canon Law. It proposes 
merely to offer a working knowledge of 
the Code. Further information can be 
gathered from the manual’s numerous 
references to the special questions dis- 
cussed in articles and consultations of 
current clerical periodicals. ‘The author 
prefaces his treatment of the Code 
proper with an analysis of canon law in 
general, its historical development, its 
present codification. Then follows in 
order a brief explanation of the laws of 
the five books of the Code. The third 
book on sacred things, which is taken 
up at some length in the manuals of 
moral and pastoral theology and of 
liturgy, is commented on rather sum- 
marily, though holy orders, matrimony 
and temporal goods are given more de- 
tailed consideration. The essential ele- 
ments of the fourth and fifth books are 
compressed within the space of 150 
pages. Of particular penalties, atten- 
tion is paid only to certain delinquencies 
which are more likely to occur. Ap- 
pended to the commentary is the text of 
the special faculties enjoyed by Ameri- 
can Ordinaries and the Apostolic Dele- 
gate of the United States. The volume 
is completed by an eighteen page index. 

Considering the limited purpose which 
the author had in mind, we can say that 
he has made available a suitable hand- 

1A Manual of Canon Law. By Rev. Mat- 
thew Ramstein, 8.T.M., J.U.D., of the Order 
of Friars Minor Conventional (pp. viii-748 


xviii) (Terminal Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany, Hoboken, N. J.). 





book on canon law. Interspersed 
throughout the manual one finds light 
thrown on comparative civil law and 
other related topics. The reviewer 
would single out for special notice the 
author’s treatment on the law for re- 
ligious and that of temporal goods. 
Both sections are handled quite ade- 
quately. On page 561 the point is made, 
and rightly, that lawfully erected par- 
ishes and houses of religious institutes 
should not be despoiled of their capital 
by transferring it to another ecclesias- 
tical entity. That restriction is not al- 
ways attended. 
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When all that is said, one wonders 


whether a manual of such limited pur- | 


pose contributes greatly to the know!l- 
edge and faithful observance of the law. 
With so many truly practical questions 
left unanswered or merely referred to in 
a periodical that may not even be read- 
ily available, priests will not find much 
enlightenment in general statements of 
the law. Perhaps we might ask our 
canonical authors of the future to limit 
their scope to selected sections of the 
law and to concentrate on greater de- 
tail, even when they scrupulously en- 
deavor to be eminently “practical.” 

Combining a scientific and a practical 
approach to the subject of canon law, 
the May-August issue of an excellent 
review? is worthy of special notice. 
Among other things, it contains a com- 
plete Latin commentary on the instruc- 
tion issued privately to all Ordinaries 
some time ago by the Holy Office, on 
the special norms for confessors regard- 
ing sins against the sixth commandment. 

Another study is devoted to the identi- 
fication of the, priests with the care of 
souls, though not pastors, to whom the 
recently issued faculty of confirming in 
periculo mortis was granted. They are 
held to be priests in charge of territory 
exempt from parochial competence or 
set apart in lieu of a true parish. 


FrANcis B. DONNELLY 


What Is Man? 


Modern thinking is basically vitiated 
because it proceeds from an inadequate 
concept of man. The description of hu- 
man nature prevalent in our days misses 
its most essential and characteristic di- 
mension, namely its spiritual aspect. 
The resultant picture is little more than 
a caricature which naturally distorts all 
humanistic studies. If man has wrong 

2 Revista Espanola de Derecho Canonico. 


Mayo-Augusto, 1947 (Instituto San Raimundo 
de Penafort, Salamanca, Spain). 











THE PEWS TALK BACK 


by Rev. Luke Missett, C.P. 


“Father Missett’s manual is a concise 
statement of the essential features 
of good modern preaching.” 

—The Homiletic and Pastoral Review 


“Pointed advice on sermon prepa- 
ration, alertness at gathering mate- 
rial, voice cultivation, pulpit posture, 
and techniques for securing and 
holding audience contact. Father 
Missett brings to his work the con- 
victions of a man who has seen his 
formula work with gratifying results.” 

—The Sign 


“The contents are practical, orderly, 
and easy to outline. The author's 
comments are both stimulating. and 


helpful.” —The Torch 


“If | were a preacher | would live 
with this book until it became a part 


of me.” —Church Management 


“ . . frank, sincere, apostolic.” 
—NMichigan Catholic 


Cloth-bound $1.50 





At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
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notions about himself he cannot but | 
have wrong notions about everything 
else. 

To be created in the image of God 
constitutes the highest prerogative of 
man, and represents the most distinc- 
tive trait of his being. With excellent 
reason, therefore, Father Brennan has 
entitled his recent work, a popular ex- 
‘position of psychology, The Image of His 
Maker.' The title is the best guarantee 
that Father Brennan’s analysis will give 
proper emphasis to the spiritual side of 
human nature and that from the pages 
of his book man will be shadowed 
forth in his full and complete stature. 
Religious overtones are very much in 
evidence and raise the treatment to a 
higher level. The religious perspective, 
however, in no way detracts from scien- 
tific accuracy and scholarly soundness 
but makes the barren facts of science re- 

1 The Image of His Maker. A Study of the 


Nature of Man. By Robert Edward Brennan, 
O.P. (The Bruce Publishing Company). 


veal a deeper meaning and contribute to 
the upbuilding of the spiritual person- 
ality. Science that does not edify is of 
little value and psychology that does 
not inspire reverence for man fails in its 
essential mission. 

Everything ordinarily found in a psy- 
chological manual will be found here 
also. The material basis of mental life 
is fully treated. In every respect the 
book is abreast of the latest research; 
and though, as the author himself de- 
clares, it is in a special manner addressed 
to youth, “the men and women of to- 
morrow,” it will appeal to a wide range 
of readers. As a corrective to modern 
texts it will prove very useful, and as 
collateral reading in any course of psy- 
chology it can be heartily recommended. 
Its manner of treatment and style fit it 
particularly for general reading. Sev- 
eral artistic drawings add interest and 
lend a touch of beauty. 


CuHar.Es BRUERL, Pu.D. 
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conversion. 


— The Priest Can Help Solve the Problem By — 


indoctrinating the non-Catholic husband or wife and their 
families with the ideals and principles of the Catholic Church. 
The easiest way to do this is to recommend a book which will 
answer all questions as to the “Show,” ““why” and “‘wherefore”’ of 
The parish Priest not only helps to cement a family 


relationship but also 
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Christian Influence, 
From Dante to Eliot 


Poets of Christian Thought '—The 
author of this interesting volume treats 
amply, though not always convincingly, 
the Christian thought of Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, Emerson, and T. S. Eliot. 
He further traces the influence of Chris- 
tian thought ‘‘on the lives and writings 
of these outstanding literary men, and 
through them, on their modern readers.”’ 

His treatment of Dante, in the light ot 
his thesis, is excellent. The poet, he notes, 
is made pensive and wise by all he has 
witnessed in his journey through Purga- 
tory, to which the author refers as ‘‘the 
destined turning point of nations: the 
gateway to lasting world peace is at the 
far end of the broad Purgatorial plane of 
penitence.” The clarity of exposition and 
the force of his arguments make this chap- 
ter most interesting and, we trust, per- 
suasive. 

The author finds a goodly supply of the 
religious element in Shakespeare. This 
grows out of his awareness of the problem 
of evil, his recognition of sin as the root of 
evil, his belief in a supernatural power, 
his acceptance of the historic Christian 
faith. This is substantiated by an analysis 
of Measure for Measure and of Hamlet, 
which concern themselves with religious 
and moral struggles. 

Because of Milton’s austerity, Mr. 
Battenhouse is of the opinion that those 
who go to his poems for religious instruc- 
tion are perhaps more awestruck than 
religiously fed. Early in this chapter he 
realizes that this Puritan poet may well 
need explanation. He presents the diffi- 
culty arising from the fact that in Paradise 
Regained the poet’s thought is that Christ’s 
temptation overshadows the crucifixion, 
and he suggests that ‘‘a poem is better 
judged by what it intends than by what it 
omits.”” The statement is weak, and yet 
it might gain strength if accepted in the 
light of Milton’s Puritanic outlook. Quot- 
ing Lord Cecil, he says of Milton: ‘He 
did not live by faith, scorned hope, and was 
indisposed to charity; while pride, so far 
from being the vice which Christianity 

1 Poets of Christian Thought. By Henry 


M. Battenhouse (The Ronald Press, New 
York City). 
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considers it, was to Milton the mask of a 
superior nature.”” With thiscondemnation 
Mr. Battenhouse heartily disagrees, and, 
whereas he grants that “humility is for 
Milton not an easy grace, . . . it is a Chris 
tian virtue with him; while pride, with 
which the poet is wrongly charged of doing 
honor to Satan, is in reality the satanic 
vice which Paradise Lost shows it to be.” 
He calls Milton a ‘practical saint.” 


The ogre of Wordsworth’s alleged 
pantheistic beliefs raises its ugly head 
through much of the chapter devoted to 
this poet. The author copes with it un- 
hesitatingly, and before he attempts the 
complete destruction of it, he says of the 
poet: ‘‘Nature he holds is possessed of a 
soul. A spirit stirs in it.” ‘‘Nature to 
Wordsworth was not God, but a voice of 
God, speaking in severity and gentleness, 
in truth, in hope, in love.’’ One is con- 
scious always of the difficulty of the task 
that the author has set for himself in han- 
dling this subject. Conflicting texts can be 
quoted, and conclusions in this instance 
are at best nebulous. 

Tennyson is pictured as asking what 
might become of all man’s knowledge if 
he trusts in nature alone. Tennyson had 
had his struggle with doubts that had 
plagued him. These he solved, and in the 
grand climax of In Memoriam there is the 
complete assurance of the healthy growth 
of faith. ' This poem, which was the source 
of much of Tennyson’s fame, is thought- 
fully analyzed; and this analysis bears 
out the author’s thesis with a satisfying 
conclusiveness. 

Commenting on Robert Browning’s 
Christian poems, Mr. Battenhouse says: 


|‘ “In them he charts and interprets to us 


the earthly journey of the soul.” In 
support of this statement he cites several 
poems, all grist for his mill. All of them 
contribute amply to the advancement of 
his theme. 

Mr. Battenhouse is an enthusiastic 
devotee of Emerson, whom he considers 
as holding ‘‘the title to our nation’s richest 
mine of thought.’”’ Perhaps his admiration 
for the sage of Concord may explain his 
inclusion in this volume. As a free- 
thinking Unitarian, for Emerson ‘‘the 
Cross and the sacraments have merely a 
figurative meaning.’ Christ for him is 
not ‘‘redemptive-historical, but cosmic- 
human.” Sin for him is a “defect in 
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nature which a strong spirit will purge and 
heal.”” And so, Mr. Battenhouse con- 
cludes, we must take him for what he is, 
namely, a philosophical and not a theo- 
logical poet. 

In the poetry of T. S. Eliot, Mr. Batten- 
house finds a rich mine of material. Here 
is a poet who has said: “The only hopeful 
course for a society which would thrive 
and continue its creative activity in the 
arts of civilization, is to become Chris- 
tian.”” This is the burden of much of 
Eliot’s poetic utterances. With the stead- 
fast determination of an evangelist he 
preaches a simple and direct doctrine. 
To the world of men, thoughtless, godless, 
corrupt, he gives an earnest exhortation. 
He insists repeatedly that it is by the 
poetry of the Gospel and not by the gospel 
of poetry that man will be saved, as he 
paints a grimly dark picture of the ma- 
terialistic, naturalistic, half-dead world. 

Mr. Battenhouse has written a book 
that is deeply thoughtful, and except in a 
few spots quite scholarly. His thesis, it 
is true, is not sustained at an equally high 
level throughout, but in developing it he 
does offer his readers a wealth of very 
interesting information. He has a fine 
power of analysis, an ability to marshall 
his arguments and to give them force. At 
times his fine writing reaches the heights 
of poetry. He is never dull, and even 
those who will not accept all his con- 
clusions, will not fail to find much of merit 
in his volume. 

JosePH R. N. MAXWELL, S.J. 


Interesting Biography 
of Passionist Priest 


An Apostle of England.—The name of 
Father Dominic Barberi is almost unknown 
to American readers. Those who have 
read of theCatholic Revival in England have 
seen the name, but have known little or 
nothing of the life of this venerable mis- 
sionary. His Life and Letters, which 
found few readers on this side of the At- 
lantic, has long since been out of print. 
This first edition of his life to be published 
in the United States! will be warmly wel- 
comed by those who desire to know more 


1 Father Dominic Barberi. By Denis Gwynn 
Desmond and Stapleton, Buffalo; pp. vi + 
(251). 
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about the obscure Passionist whose life 
was so closely connected with his famous 
contemporaries, Written by DenisGwynn 
whose intimate and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the period makes him an authority 
in the field, this new life gives us an inter- 
esting portrait of the man and his times. 
Born at Palanzana near Viterbo in 1792, 


the youngest of eight children, Dominic 
in his early years gave no indication of 


the role Divine Providence had prepared 
for him. Reared with no formal schooling, 
he was much impressed by some refugee 
Passionists, and begged to be admitted 
as a lay brother. While at prayer one 
day, he suddenly understood that he would 
not be a lay brother, but would become a 
cleric and enter on an apostolic mission for 
the conversion of England. While he was 
firmly convinced that this would come 
about, he took no steps to interfere in the 
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workings of Providence, knowing that He 
who gave the inspiration would also give 
the means necessary to accomplish it. 
During his priestly ministry in Italy, 
he inspired many fervent souls to join their 
prayers and penances to his for the con- 
version of his beloved England. Finally, 
after years of unbelievable hardships and 
contradictions, he arrived in England to 
establish the Passionists there. His mis- 
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sionary work among the English Catholics, 
his instruction and reception of converts, 
his connection with the principals of the 
Oxford Movement climaxed by his baptism 
of Newman, his sympathetic treatment of 
the immigrant Irish famine victims, and 
above all, his insistence, as a founder, that 
all the minute details of Passionist life be 
maintained in an alien environment, are 
more interesting reading than the most 
advertised ‘‘best seller.’’ 

There are a few minor inaccuracies in 
the book. Thus, on page 14 we read: 
“Dominic had not yet seen them walking 
openly in Italy in that dramatic black 
costume, with a rope as a girdle and the 
emblem of the Sacred Heart, emblazoned 
with a cross, sewn conspicuously on their 
breasts.’’ The Passionists do not wear a 
rope, but a leathern girdle or cincture. 
Nor is the ‘‘sign’’ worn on their breast as an 
emblem of the Sacred Heart, but rather 
‘signifies how pure and spotless that heart 
should be which bears the Holy Name of 
Jesus engraved on it.”—This ‘“‘sign’”’ is 
not worn until the year of novitiate has 
been completed, contrary to the description 
of Dominic’s vestition on page 17. Again, 
on page 234 we read: “Ignatius Spencer 
was to finish his novitiate in the next 
few days, and Dominic himself was to 
perform the ceremony of his clothing.” 
The ceremony of vestition or clothing with 
the religious habit takes place at the begin- 
ning of the novitiate. 

This biography has been selected by both 
the Catholic Book Club and the Spiritual 
Book Associates, which should help guar- 
antee the book the wide audience it de- 
serves. 
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